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To What Extent Should Graduate Education Be- 
come Functional as Directed to Meeting the 
Demands in Various (Often New) 
Occupations?” 


ALPHEUS W. SMITH 
Dean of the Graduate School, The Ohio State University 


Graduate education must emanate from the conviction that 
our present knowledge is an incomplete revelation of the world, 
and from a desire to produce recognizable changes in the social 
order. Hence the goal of graduate education must be the im- 
provement of the ability to think, but pure disinterested intel- 
lect is rare. You cannot build a system of graduate education 
on it. Graduate students must, therefore, be allowed to care 
about the answers to the questions which they investigate and 
they must be encouraged to prepare for careers in which they 
are vitally interested. Consequently graduate schools must 
find ways of blending the new and the old, the practitioner and 
the scholar. This fact leads directly to the conclusion that 
graduate schools should have many vocational and professional 
purposes. 

Very few of our graduate students regard the graduate 
school as an intellectual cloister removed from the world of 
affairs. On the contrary the world is very much with them 
and they are very conscious of the fact that they are preparing 
to earn a livelihood and to take part in an ever-changing social 
order. They already know the broad outlines of the occupa- 
tions for which they are preparing. Their primary purpose 
should be to develop intellectual power and to provide for con- 
tinuous intellectual growth so that they may earn a living by 
intellectual rather than by physical efforts. Hence we need 
only to consider what we mean by functional graduate educa- 
tion and the extent to which we desire to make it meet the im- 
mediate needs of occupations. Since there is a great variety 
of these needs, we must ask what needs are immediate and 
important and what really fall within the purview of a grad- 
uate school. 


*Address delivered at the meeting of the Graduate Section of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities, October 26, 1943 Published by permission of the author and 
the secretary of the Association 
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In order to consider these questions we need a criterion for 
graduate education which will differentiate it from undergrad- 
uate, technical or professional education. For our present pur- 
poses we may accept the following—every program of grad- 
uate education should have a characteristic core of research 
or scholarly achievement. Formalized courses and special 
skills, however impressive, wil] not suffice. If we accept the 
principle that graduate schools are entrusted with the prob- 
lem of training for creative leadership, we must also accept its 
corollary that graduate schools cannot function in a field of 
knowledge where research is not encouraged. Consequently 
they should only concern themselves with those professions or 
occupations which have a characteristic research core. Indeed 
no other occupations or professions can have important fu- 
tures. The point can be stated in reverse by saying that the 
future of any profession can be determined when its research 
program has been formulated. If it does not have a significant 
research program, it will not long survive. We may look to 
the high schools, the under-graduate colleges and the profes- 
sional schools to hand on organized knowledge and techniques. 
The graduate schools must, for the most part, assume the re- 
sponsibility for advancing the frontiers of knowledge and pre- 
paring those who will create future occupations and profes- 
sions. A graduate school cannot delegate this responsibility 
to any other agency without losing its birthright. With this 
criterion before us, the relation of the graduate school to the 
intellectual occupations and professions becomes clearer. Some 
concrete illustrations may be helpful. 

At the close of World War I chemistry emerged as a pro- 
fession. Its significance in peace as well as in war had been 
established. In secondary schools, colleges and universities, in 
industria] laboratories and in governmental agencies there was 
an ever-increasing demand for chemists. This was evidently 
a problem for the graduate schools. These chemists must 
have an understanding of chemistry and its applications, and 
they must be prepared to extend the frontiers of chemical 
knowledge. On the one hand they must not be too completely 
isolated from the problems which they would later encounter 
in technical laboratories, and on the other hand they must not 
give too much attention to existing chemical] procedures and 
techniques. A compromise between an understanding of fun- 
damental chemistry and a familiarity with its existing appli- 
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cations had to be made. The departments of chemistry have 
met this challenge by providing a training in fundamental 
chemistry enriched by some understanding of its applications 
in industry and in daily life. Their aims have been to turn out 
chemists with a sound chemical training so that they can de- 
velop along with their profession. It seems to me that this is 
about what the graduate schools owe to the profession of 
chemistry,—the preparation of properly orientated and funda- 
mentally trained chemists who can develop their profession. 

It seems probable that physics will emerge from World 
War II as a profession. Physicists are now faced with prob- 
lems not unlike those which faced chemists at the end of World 
War I. Many physicists are needed in the secondary schools, 
colleges and universities, in the industries and in government- 
al agencies. As in the case of chemistry, physicists must be 
trained in fundamental physics and must also have some famil- 
iarity with its applications so that they can obtain socially de- 
sirable results. They must be prepared to carry on research 
and to apply the results of research. They must even justify 
their existence to their employers in dollars and cents. Here 
is an emerging intellectual occupation grounded in physics and 
its applications. It can be developed in the best tradition of 
our graduate schools, but we must not let it degenerate into 
gadgeteering. Electronic physics must not become a special- 
ization concerned largely with the creation of electronic de- 
vices. 

With limited exceptions American mathematicians have 
concerned themselves with research and teaching in funda- 
mental mathematics. Little attention has been given to ap- 
plied or engineering mathematics. Mathematics has rarely 
been thought of as a profession except for the opportunities 
afforded for careers in the secondary schools, colleges and uni- 
versities. Occasionally an industry or government agency has 
availed itself of the services of a mathematician who happened 
to know some physics. Mathematical statistics ought, of 
course, be considered an exception to this general statement. 
The occupational outlook of mathematicians is indicated by 
the fact that the American Mathematical Association once 
made a study to see how many students of mathematics should 
be trained annually in order to provide for replacements. Few 
opportunities for employment outside of the schools, colleges 
and universities were evident. This is a static condition which 
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no fundamental field of learning can tolerate. There is now 
developing a movement in the direction of applied mathemat- 
ics, but applied mathematics is not to replace fundamental 
mathematics. Both are essential and should develop together. 
One should enrich the other. If applied mathematics is prop- 
erly developed, opportunities for mathematical careers will be 
opened up in the industries and in government agencies and 
the profession of mathematics may develop in much the same 
way the professions of chemistry and physics are developing. 
Statistics and applied mechanics will, of course, be included as 
subdivisions of this emerging profession. Provisions for the 
development of this type of intellectual career is clearly a func- 
tion of a graduate school. 

For a long time geology was thought of as a more or less 
isolated intellectual adventure. There were few opportunities 
for careers in geology other than teaching and basic research. 
Now there are many opportunities for geologists in the oil, 
coal, gas and mining industries. Economic geology is firmly 
established. The study of geology should be functional in the 
same sense the study of chemistry is functional. Here again 
the graduate schools have an opportunity to help create a new 
occupation which is founded on the results of research. 

The responsibility of graduate schools for professional edu- 
cation may be illustrated by reference to medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy and veterinary medicine. It is evident that the 
graduate schools have little to do with the formal training of 
dentists, physicians, surgeons, pharmacists and veterinarians. 
That type of education is the responsibility of the faculties of 
the appropriate colleges. There remains, however, the train- 
ing of teachers and research workers in medicine, dentistry, 
pharmacy, and veterinary medicine. It is one thing to organ- 
ize existing knowledge and current practices. It is quite a dif- 
ferent thing to provide leaders who will blaze new trails and 
create new understandings. Here the graduate schools have 
the same responsibilities as they have for research and educa- 
tion in fundamental fields like chemistry, biology and econom- 
ics. Consequently the graduate schools should maintain grad- 
uate programs in medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, and veter- 
inary medicine with the same interest and enthusiasm they 
show for other fields of scholarship, but these programs like 
other graduate programs should be organized about research 
activities. They should not become extensions of undergrad- 
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uate programs nor prolongations of training for practitioners. 
They should be designed to prepare for the creative work 
which will develop and recreate the profession. 


Agricultural and engineering specialists, whether teachers 
or research workers, can no longer be fully prepared by under- 
graduate colleges of agriculture or engineering. Nor can 
teachers of agricuiture or engineering any longer be recruited 
from superior students who have completed a baccalaureate 
degree supplemented by a few years of industrial or agricul- 
tural experience. They must now meet the requirements im- 
posed on instructors in the fundamental sciences. They should 
be competent investigators who can participate in the forward 
surge of their professions. Consequently, the responsibility 
of a graduate school] for these applied sciences is essentially 
the same as its responsibility to the physical and biological 
sciences from which they emanate. Here there is no problem 
about making graduate education functional. It is rather a 
problem of keeping it from becoming too narrow and imme- 
diately practical. The guiding principle should be,—Do such 
graduate programs have a basic core of significant research 
and prepare for creative leadership? Certainly nearly all the 
agricultural and engineering sciences can satisfy this criterion. 


Whether we like it or not, we are entering a period to be 
characterized by more and more public administration. If 
more government regulations and restrictions are to be im- 
posed, we can reasonably ask that they be formulated and ad- 
ministered by competent persons. In these developments there 
will be increased need for the study of administrative law and 
for the development of improved methods of administration. 
A variety of occupations will probably emerge. They will de- 
mand an understanding of law, economics, accounting, statis- 
tics, etc. It will be necessary to improve present methods of 
administration and to train personne] to carry on these admin- 
istrative activities, each of which should have a central core 
of social, governmental and legal research. The necessary 
teaching programs should be integrated into appropriately for- 
mulated research programs in a way to make them both func- 
tional and creative. Evidently these are problems for graduate 
schools. 


During the depression we recognized the need for a better 
understanding of the principles and practices of distribution. 
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It was here that the national economy broke down. In the 
post-war period we are again going to face these problems 
without having the necessary trained personnel] to understand 
or to administer them. More persons competent to carry on 
research, to understand economic processes and to guide and 
contro] distribution will be needed. A series of new occupa- 
tions may arise for which graduate schools should provide the 
necessary preparation. 


There are fictions about the importance of the study of for- 
eign language as part of a genera! cultural background. Even 
these fictions do not carry over into the graduate schools. 
Foreign language as a means of communication and as means 
of understanding social institutions and customs is obviously 
functional and there are interesting opportunities for careers 
which require foreign language proficiencies. For those who 
study foreign language intensively on the graduate level the 
situation is different. Here vocational opportunities are re- 
stricted largely to teaching either in the secondary schools or 
in the colleges. Even this demand is forced and artificial. Ex- 
cept for thé fact that students are required to study foreign 
languages as part of a general education, the opportunities for 
such teachers would be very restricted. Such requirements 
will be more and more relaxed and the public will continue to 
ask how the study of foreign language gets into the stream of 
American culture. Here is a field of scholarship which should 
be made more functional. 


Adhering to the principle that it is not the purpose of grad- 
uate schools “to produce neither learned pedants or simple 
artisans,” we arrive at the conclusion that they have great re- 
sponsibility for the development of existing professions and 
the creation of new ones in case these professions and occupa- 
tions require the application of creative intellectual forces and 
form a social class of progressive guides and leaders. 


Whereas, in 1930, the Bureau of the Census, Department of Com- 
merce, included “pharmacists” under the general heading “Retail deal- 
ers”; in the sixteenth census, “pharmacists” will be found as a separate 
and distinct classification, under the larger heading “Professional and 


semi-professional workers”. Pharmacists, the nation over, should be 
gratified by this change of classification. 
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Outlines for Lectures on Historical 
Endocrinology” 


ARNO B. LUCKHARDT 

Professor of Physiology, University of Chicago 
Early Views 

A. On the glands in general. Viscera such as heart, liv- 
er, and brain. Besides producing blood (hence its red color) 
produced natural spirits; the heart, the vital spirits; the 
brain, animal spirits. Point out the supposed function of 
these various spirits. 

B. The remaining glands of the body, called the adenai 
by the Greeks, and the glandule by the Romans, are the thy- 
roid, lymph glands, lachrymal glands and the pancreas. 


I. On the Glands of the Body 


1. Even macroscopically not all of them were discov- 
ered till relatively late. Eustachius discovered the adrenal 
glands (1563) twenty years after the appearance of Vesalius’ 
Fabrica Corporis humani (1543). 

2. None of these glands were known to possess ducts 
until nearly a century later when Wirsung in 1642 described 
the pancreatic duct. 

3. Franciscus Sylvius (de la Boe) 1614-1672, pro- 
posed the first gross anatomical classification: 

a) Conglomerate and compound called such be- 
cause lobulated. Pancreas and salivary glands in 
this category. 

b) Conglobate, i. e., smooth and non-lobulated such 
as the thyroid and the lymph glands. 

On the whole this classification turned out to be 
of real functional (physiological) significance from 
the point of view of endocrinology. 


*The author states that these synontic outlines on the history of glands in 
genera nd the endocrine glands in varticular are far from complete There is no 
known place where the material has been collected in one compact form for the in- 
terested reader At the expense of much bibliographica earch these outlines were 
prepared f« students taking a special course in endocrinolory The entire series 
constitutes five lectures At the end of each lecture is a list of Ulustrative slides 
used by the author and demonstrations and references from hi« vrersonal library 

‘presenting the assK mentioned or discussed in the course of his presentation 
of materia These outlines are being used in evera iniversities and are being 
printed here at the request of the Editor in order that they may be made avail- 
able to instructors in hysiology. and of harn eut history in our pharmacy 
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4. As to their function the following views were held: 

a) The glands furnished a mechanical support for 

the blood vessels (parotid, submaxillary gland, thy- 

mus and lymph glands). 

b) The glands performed esthetic functions giving 

a pleasing rotundity to the part (thyroid). 

c) The glands fill out spaces as e. g. the lachrymal 

glands. 

d) The glands functioned as blood formers or 

blood reservoirs, e. g., thyroid and spleen. 

e) The glands removed excretory products from 

the surrounding organs or tissues by adsorption. 
C. On the discovery of glands with ducts and such which 

did not possess ducts: 

1. Johann Georg Wirsung discovered the pancreatic 
duct in Professor Vesling’s laboratory at Padua in 1642. Mor- 
itz Hoffmann at the same laboratory claimed priority in 1638. 
Vesling’s account of the discovery and its significance. The 
biliary duct considered the excretory duct of the liver. 


2. William Wharton discovered the submaxillary duct 
in 1656. 


3. Nicholas Stensen discovered the parotid duct (1661) 
and the lachrymal, specifically the nasolachrymal ducts. 


4. Regnier de Graaf, a 20 year old medical student, 
cannulated the pancreatic duct and studied the nature of the 
pancreatic secretion (1664). Small in quantity and acid in 
nature. No further studies for about 200 years till Claude 
Bernard restudied the amount and nature of pancreatic se- 
cretion. Conglomerate glands have ducts; conglobate glands, 
not. 

SLIDES, DEMONSTRATIONS AND REFERENCES 

Slides of Franciscus Sylvius, R. Graaf, Wharton, Glisson, Stenson, 
pancreatic duct as first pictured. Origin of term sweet bread for th« 
pancreas. 

Demonstration of Vesling’s Anatomy (Latin and English edition) 
Fr. Sylvius’ Opera Medica, Glisson’s Anatomia Hepatis, de Graaf’s De 
Succi pancreatici Natura et Usu. 

Il. Early History of Glands of Internal Secretion 


The first conceptions on endocrine functions of glands: 


or 
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1. Theophile de Bordeu (1722-1776). Account of his 
life cultivated the study of history of medicine. Began study 
of clinical pathology. An early histologist. Discussed the loss 
of secondary sex characteristics of castrated and spayed ani- 
mals in his book Analyse Medicinale du Sang, 1776. 


Citations: 


CITATIONS 
“The testes give ‘a male tonality to the organism’. . . Set a seal 
upon the animalism of the individual . . . Not only each gland, but each 


organ of the body is the workshop of a specific substance or secretion, 
which passes into the blood, and upon. whose secretions the physiologi- 
cal integration of the body as a whole depends ...I do not regard 
these emissions as useless and the result of pure physieal necessity or 
chance; I rather believe them useful and necessary for the existence 
of the individual . . . That the organ fulfills the functions of a focus 
or laboratory to a particular humor which it sends back into the blood 
after it has prepared it and given it its peculiar character. (Oev. comp. 
II, p. 942).” 

2. Cesar-Julien-Jean Le Gallois (1770-1814). Inaugu- 
ral dissertation: Le Sang Est-il Identique dans tous les Vais- 
seaux qu'il Parcourt? (1801) Sang arteriel = telle secretion 

veineux correspondant. 

3. Magendie, Francois in Precis Elementaire de Physi- 
ologie, tome second, Paris, 1817, p. 383: 


“Several organs as the thyroid, the thymus, the spleen, suprarenal 
capsules have been called glands by many anatomists. M. le professor 
Chaussier has substituted for this denomination that of glandiform 
ganglia. One is entirely ignorant of the use of these parts. Since they 
are, in general, much larger in the fetus, one is inclined to think that 
they subserve some important functions, but (for this) there exists no 
proof. Physiological books contain a great number of hypotheses con- 
cocted with the view (hope) of explaining their functions.” 


4. The early experimental work of A. A. Berthold 
(1849). See A Biographical Sketch of Arnold Adolf Berthold 
(1803-1861). An Early Experimenter with Ductless Glands 
by Homer P. Rush, Annals of Medical History, New Series, 
Vol. I, No. 2, pp. 208-214. 


“Since testes transplanted to unnatural position in the body can 
have no connection with their former nerve supply, and since there are 
no specific secretory nerves, it follows that the present opinion which 
considers the testes to act on the blood, and the blood to act corres- 
pondingly on the entire organism—of which the nervous system is an 
mportant part—is confirmed. Arch. f. Anat. und Wissenschaft. Med- 
zin, 16:42, 1849. 
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, 5. Thomas Addison (1855) “On the Constitutional and 
Local Effects of Disease of the Suprarenal Capsules (about 
8 human cases). Claude Bernard (1855) coined the term in- 
ternal secretion in connection with his discovery of the gly- 
cogenolytic function of the liver. In 1856 Brown-Séquard at- 
tempted to produce Addison’s Disease experimentally. In 
1856, Moritz Schiff discovered the disastrous effects of thy- 
roidectomy (really thyro-parathyroidectomy). In 1884, Mor- 
itz Schiff treated tetany by thyroid transplants, thyroid by 
mouth and thyroid press “saft’”’ injected. In 1889 Brown- 
Sequard notes the beneficial effect of injections of testicular 
extracts on himself. 
SLIDES, DEMONSTRATIONS AND REFERENCES 


Slides of Magendie, Bordeu, Moritz Schiff, Addison, Brown-Séquard 
Claude Bernard. 

Demonstration of complete works of LeGallois and Theophile Bor- 
deu. Magendie’s Precis Elementaire, Vol. II (1817). De Quincy's Pha 
macopoeia Officinalis (1749). 

III. Synoptic Historical Outline of the Rise of Our 

Knowledge of the Thyroids and Parathyroids 


A. The Thyroids 
1. Early anatomy and speculation about: 


a. Aristotle (384-322 B. C.) did not describe. Galen 
(131-200 A. D.) made no distinction between enlargements 
of or other cervical tissue. Pliny (23-79 A. D.) had 69 rem- 
edies for tumors of the neck but had some knowledge of the 
goitre in certain regions. Greeks and early Romans used 
the brine from boiled sea shells for swellings of the neck. 


b. Although Wharton described the thyroid gland in 
1656, Bartholomew Eustachius had described and pictured it 
as early as 1552 but his work was not published till 1714. 
Eustachius pictures 2 lobes and an isthmus and differentiates 
it from the tracheal glands. Wharton in his Adenographia, 
1656, speculates on its function thus: 

“To conduce to the lubrication of the larynx and there- 

fore render the voice, lighter, sweeter and more song 

like. 

“To contribute to the rotundity of , they 

(the thyroids) make necks of females particularl; 

more smooth and handsome.” 


the the. 


necrn, eu 
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As late as Morgagni (1682-1722) still a discussion as to 
whether there were 1 or 2 lobes. Question of duct, question- 
able. According to Morgagni the thyroids lubricate the are- 
tynoid cartilages as the thymus lubricates the aorta and gives 
it support. Haller (1708-1777) supports cautiously but proves 
it to have no duct but attributes to it great importance be- 
cause of its great vascularity. Benjamin Rush (1806) con- 
siders it a vascular shunt to prevent the brain getting too 
much blood. Forestus and Schreger (1791) considered the 
brain anemic during sleep because Forestus noticed his thy- 
roids swell when getting sleepy. Merkel, Martyn and Lusch- 
ka (1857-1860) considered the thyroid as part of the vocal 
apparatus. Phonation interfered with the return of the blood 
from the thyroid rendering all structures of larynx tense and 
in proper position for good phonation. 


2. The thyroid gland observed under medical clinical 
conditions: 


Forestus (16th Century) speaks of the high incidence 
of tumors of the neck in the Alps. Platter (1602) describes 
a cretin child; Paracelsus (1603) relates the idiocy of cretin- 
ism to the goitre in the Salzburg, Austria, region. Hoefer 
(1657) speaks of hernias of the throat (strumas, bronchocele) 
associated with cretinism due to “drinking water contami- 
nated with Hg.” Fodere (1792) found goitre along inland 
lakes and rivers. Also noted development of goitre in win- 
ter, higher incidence in women and during pregnancy. He 
subscribed to the efficacy of calcined sponges as a remedy and 
phophylactic measure. In 1850, Curling associated defective 
cerebral development to absence of thyroids replaced by fat 
bodies. Gull (1873) described “A Cretenoid Condition in 
Adult Women.” Ord (1877-1878) confirmed Gull and noted 
that the thyroid was atrophic with the parenchyma replaced 
by connective tissue and called the condition myxedema. 

3. The thyroid gland observed surgically (clinically and 
experimentally) : 

In 1882 Jacques Louis Reverdin saw operative myx- 
edema after removal of a simple goitre. v. Moebius thought 
that the thyroid removes mucin (but normal thyroid contains 


none). 


a. Man—Theodor Kocher saw (1883) myxedema 
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(cachexia strumipriva) develop in 30 per cent of his patients 
after thyroidectomy. 


b. Animals—von Eiselsberg and Hofmesiter produced 
cachexia strumipriva thyropriva (experimental cretinism in 
rabbits) in the 1890s. Confirmed by Sutherland Simpson on 
sheep, 1924. 


Replacement Therapy for Myxedema 


Bettencourt and Serrano implanted sheep’s thyroid in in- 
fra-mammary region with relief of symptoms of myxedema 
(1890). Fox in 1892 first tried oral medication. Two sheep 
lobes weekly “fried lightly with currant jelly” or taken minced 
raw with brandy. All who repeated found satisfactory ; many 
noted tachycardia, fever and nausea. 

Murray, George Redwayne, first administered glycerine 
extract of sheep’s thyroid twice a week and then at longer in- 
tervals in 1891. Patient died in 1920 free from symptoms of 
myxedema. 

4. Hypersecretion of the thyroid. 

Earliest accounts: 

(A) Forestus (Peter Foreest) a Hollander de- 
scribed in 1522 palpitation of the heart (tachycardia) and 
“exitus oculorum” with some tumors of the neck. 

(B) Richard Wiseman (1688) describes tachycar- 
dia with certain goitres. Treatment: Thorn pushed in on 
the goiter in order to produce suppuration and dissolution of 
the gland. 

(C) Caleb Hillier Parry (1755-1816): Describes 
goitre, tachycardia and exophthalmos in 1786 but not pub- 
lished till 1819. Redescribed by Flajani 1833, by Graves in 
1834 or 1835 and von Basedow in 1840 (Merseburg triad). 
v. Moebius (1886) first ascribed to Parry’s disease deranged 
activity of the thyroid. 

5. Chemical studies in thyroid disease and of the thy- 
roid gland: 

a. In myxedema and Graves Disease: 


(A) In myxedema. Hadden (1882) described low 
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urea output. In ensuing years several observers noticed an 
increase in urea output under thyroid medication. 


(B) Thiele and Nehring and Struwe (1895-7) de- 
tected increased Oz consumption in hyperthyroidism before 
Magnus-Levy (1895). Patients fed thyroid often showed 
many of the symptoms of Graves disease. 


b. Chemistry of the thyroid: 
(A) I as an element discovered by Courtois in 1811. 
(B) I recognized in seaweed by Davy in 1814. 
(C) I in sponges by Fyfe in 1819. 


(D) Coindet (1821) suggested that beneficial ef- 
fect of seaweed in goitre due to its I content. 


(E) KI used first as a remedy for goitre by Prout 
in 1816 and introduced in St. Thomas Hospital in 1819; by 
soussingault in 1833; and after 1867 in Chicago area by Mo- 
ses Gunn; Marine in 1907. 


(F) Earlier findings led to search and discovery of 
I in the thyroid gland by Baumann (1896) who also isolated 
thyroiodin or iodothyrin from the gland; this work followed 
by Oswald who isolated thyroglobulin containing 50‘¢ more 
I than thyroiodin. 


(G) Thyroxin by Kendall in 1914. Isolated also 
by Harington and Barger who also synthesized it de novo 
1925 and 1926. 


B. Parathyroids 


1. Anatomical. Ecker (1853) had mentioned certain epi- 
thelial bodies in the frog. Leydig in same year identified 
them as part of thyroid tissue. In 1880 classic by Sandstrém 
“On a new gland in man and several mammals.” In 1889 
Maurer identified the findings of Ecker and Leydig as same 
as the epithelial bodies or parathyroids of Sandstrém. 


2. Physiological. Gley (1891, 1892, 1897) and Generali 
and Vassale (1896) prove that Cachexia tetaneopriva due to 
removal of parathyroids; cachexia strumipriva to removal of 
the thyroids. Also Hofmeister, 1894. 
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SLIDES, DEMONSTRATIONS AND REFERENCES 


Slides: Wharton, Morgagni, Haller, Paracelsus, Gull, Schiff, Parry, 
v. Basedow, Graves. 
Demonstration of books: Eustachius’ Tabulae Anatomicae, original 
Sandstroem on parathyroids. 
IV. Early History of the Pancreas as An Endocrine 
Organ (Pancreatic Diabetes: Diabetes Mellitus) 


(A) Early and, in part, spurious accounts of diabetes, diabe- 
tes mellitus and diabetes insipidus. 


Clinical Accounts 


1. Papyrus Ebers (ca. 1500 B. C.). Reference to a poly- 
uric state “Zu viel Urinausleerung, zu vertreiben” (Joa- 
chim’s translation of 1890). 


2. Galen and Aretaeus, the Cappadocian (2 and 3 C., A. 
D.) describe a few cases: Galen 2; Aretaeus’ more accurate 
description. Diabetes from diabainein to pass through. 
Diabetes insipidus or diabetes mellitus? 


3. Paracelsus (1603) describes diabetes. Diabetes insip- 
idus or diabetes mellitus? 


4. In Susrutas reference to sweet character of diabetic 
urine. (500 B.C.) Use of ants to detect. 


5. Thomas Willis (1674) in his Pharmaceutice Ration- 
alis. The urine “is wonderfully sweet like sugar or honey.” 
First differentiation from d. insipidus. 


6. Mathew Dobson (died 1784): Experiments and Ob- 
servations on the Urine in Diabetes (1776). Good clinical 
description ; noticed first “vinous smell’’ and then “the smell 
of vinegar” when diabetic urine fermented; also sweet blood 
but not as “sweet as the urine;” evaporated urine like treacle. 


7. Cowley according to Pavy isolated the saccharine prin- 
ciple in 1778 (or was it Pool) in 1775? 


8. Bouchardat (1851) emphasized relation of diabetes 
mellitus to disease of the pancreas. Laguesse and Lanceu- 
reaux (1877) reemphasized this relationship. Kussmau! 
breathing (1874). Xanthoma diabeticorum by Addison 
(1868). 
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(B) Anatomical and experimental work relating pancreas to 
diabetes mellitus. 


1. Brunner (1682) in study of partial pancreatectomy 
(‘Nova experimenta circa pancreas”): Animals apparently 
well but ate, drank and urinated much. Brunner’s glands 
(1687) called by him “pancreas secundarium.” 


2. In 1857 or 1858 Claude Bernard produced diabetes 
(piqure). 


3. Klebs and Munk (1864) influenced probably by Bou- 
chardat removed pancreas to study relation of pancreas to 
diabetes. Reported negative results. 


4. De Domenicis and (von Mering and Minkowski) suc- 
ceeded (1889) to produce pancreatic diabetes by extirpating 
the pancreas. De Domenicis did not always get diabetes; the 
others, always. Result of a bet. Study: Role of pancreas 
to absorption of certain fats was then their problem. 


5. Eugene Opie (1900-1901) relates diabetes mellitus to 
hyaline degeneration of Islet of Langerhans. 


(C) History of discovery of islet tissue and further sugges- 
tion that islet tissue related to the nervous apparatus of 
the gland. Doctor’s thesis (1869). In 1900 and 1902 
Ssobolew and Schultze (1900) discovered that tying ot 
excretory ducts leads only to degeneration of the paren- 
chyma concerned in external secretion. 


Ssobolew suggested three things which no one paid any 
attention to, namely: 


1. That the islet tissue is related to carbohydrate metab- 
olism. 


2. That the active preparations could be made from fe- 
tal pancreates. 


3. That extracts be made from glands whose ducts had 
been previously tied. 
(D) History of the isolation of the active constituent: 

1. Diamare (1905), Rennie and Fraser (1907), from is- 
let tissue of certain fish. With one exception given per os. 
Results negative. 
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2. Zuelzer and associates (1908-1909). Injections gave a 
reduction of urinary sugar and acetone but also fever and 
rigor. 

3. E. Scott (1912). Acid alcohol and acid H2O extracts 
on injection gave a reduction of sugar and improvement in con- 
dition of the animals, but also pyrexia. 


4. Murlin and Kramer (1913-16) extracts and transfus- 
ates of pancreas reduced glycosuria. 


5. Paulesco (1921) reduced the hyperglycemia within an 
hour after parenterial injection of the extract. Reduction 
proportional to the dose injected. In normal dogs a hypogly- 
cemia. Called the substance “‘Pankrein.” 


6. Frederick Grant Banting with Charles Best and Col- 
lip (1921). Success due to contempt for the negative liter- 
ature. Scott’s method, good blood sugar method. Called sub- 
stance “Insulin”, a name suggested by Sir E. S. Shafer (1916) 
after appearance of Opie’s work (B, 5). 


7. More complex, since, due to the work of Houssay on 
hypophysis and work on thyroid, adrenal and gonadal! rela- 
tionship. 


8. Crystalline, sulphur bearing compound by Abel and 
Geiling, 1926. 


SLIDES, DEMONSTRATIONS AND REFERENCES 


Following slides to be shown: Title page of Dobson’s work on dia- 
betes, Paracelsus, Thomas Willis, Claude Bernard, Minkowski hyaline 
changes in islet tissue according to Opie, Frederick Banting, J. J. Abel, 
and Kussmaul. 

Demonstration of the following books: Joachim’s Papyrus Ebers. 
Thomas Willis’ Pharmaceutice (1674) and “Of Urines” (1681), Langer- 
hans on the islet tissue. 

V. History of the Rise of Our Knowledge of the 
Physiology and the Physiological-Pathology of 
the Adrenals and the Hypophysis 


A. The Adrenal Glands 


1. Anatomical—Discovery of the adrenal glands (1542 
or 1543) known then as the incumbent glands or the atro- 
biliary capsules by Bartholomew Eustachius. 
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In 1716, the Academy of Sciences of Bordeux offered a 
prize for the best dissertation on the subject “Of What Use 
Are the Suprarenal Capsules.” 


In 1819, Cailleau wrote: “The Anatomists have not been 
able to discover the function of these glands. We are no fur- 
ther advanced today on the function of these glands about 
which there is question than at the time when the famous 
Eustachius spoke first about them.” 


In 1853, (3rd edition of his anatomy) Hyrtl writes con- 
cerning the suprarenal capsules: “The hidden location and 
unknown offices of the adrenals are the reason why medicine 
has as yet not speculated about them.” 


2. Physiological—Interest in these glands began with 
Addison’s publication in 1855, “On the Constitutional and Lo- 
cal Effects of Disease of the Suprarenal Capsules.” One case 
each from Hodgkin and Richard Bright after he had previ- 
ously described a total of eleven cases. Addison also described 
pernicious anemia. 


a) Brown-Séquard (1856) attempted to reproduce Addi- 
son’s disease experimentally in rabbits, guinea pigs, cats and 
dogs by removal of+the adrenal glands. Quick exitus of ani- 
mals due to shock and infection. 


b) Recognition of the dual nature of the gland led to 
studies on the medulla and the cortex. 


(1) Medullary extracts: In 1856, Vulpian showed that 
one can obtain a color reaction when medulla is treated with 
FeCls (green) or medulla is exposed to air (red). Oliver and 
Schafer first showed the marked pressor effect from injection 
of adrenal gland extracts (1894). Independently confirmed 
by Szymonowicz in 1895. Epinephrine isolated first by v. 
Fiirth (1898), Abel (1898), Takamine and Aldrich in 1901 at 
Parke Davis and Company (adrenalin). Used originally by 
many clinicians in the treatment of Addison’s disease. Pos- 
itive and negative results reported. In the course of time 
Cannon proposed the emergency theory of adrenal-medullary 
function. Emphasis on homeostasis and physiological con- 
stants by Cannon also. 


(2) Cortex. Preparations of ingested or injected subcu- 
taneously gave no effect; injected intravenously gave a drop 
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in blood pressure. Allegedly used by Brown-Séquard in 1874 
with dubious or negative results. In course of time accumu- 
lation of clinical cases in which destruction of medulla caused 
no effects, whereas destruction of the cortex invariable fol- 
lowed by death. These findings supported earlier experimen- 
tal findings that removal of the interrenals in lower forms in- 
variably was fatal which was not the case when the medul- 
lary tissue was removed. Stilling (1889) showed that the rat 
had an abundance of acessory interrenal tissue which hyper- 
trophied when the chief adrenal glands were removed. Stim- 
ulated by the success in the isolation of insulin and parathor- 
mone, etc., active cortical extracts were made for the treat- 
ment of experimental adrenal insufficiencfy by: Rogoff, Inter- 
renalin (1925-27), Hartmann and Brownell, Cortin (1926), 
Swingle and Pfiffner, Cortical extract (1929), Kendall (1934), 
Grollman (1935). Schachter, stable adrenal cortical extract 
(1939) ; at present the extracts put out by most pharmaceu- 
tical, chemical houses are both expensive and quite inactive. 


B. The Hypophysis or Pituitary Gland. (Hypophysis from 
two Greek words, hypo (below) and phuo (I bring forth). 


1. Early history and speculation. The pituitary gland 
excretes the excrementitious matter from the brain, namely, 
the pituita or slime. Hence, the name “pituitary gland.” 


C. History of the Clinical Syndromes in and about the 
Hypophysis 


1. Acromegaly: 

a) Oil painting of an acromegalic (1553). 

b) Clinical descriptions of, by Saucerotte (1772), 
Noel (1779) and by Alibert (1822), the latter under the title 
“geant scrofuleux.”” Francois Magendie described 2 female 
acromegalics in 1839. Verga (1869) described a post mortem 
on an acromegalic having a large tumor in place of the hypo- 
physis together with an enlarged sella turcica. In 1872, Car! 
v. Langer made an anatomical study of giant Skulls and skel- 
etons. Found a dilated sella turcica and inferred a degener- 
ation of the hypophysis. In 1877, Brigidi described the mi- 
croscopy of the enlarged hypophysis of the celebrated acro- 
megalic actor, Ghirlenzoni. who had a ‘tumor’ of the hypo- 
physis. In a book, Fritsche and Klebs (1884) described a 
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pronounced acromegalic. In this case also found an enlarged 
thymus to which they attributed the disease. 


c) In 1886, Pierre Marie gives a thorough descrip- 
tion of acromegaly. Again, in 1888. In 1886, Sir Victor 
Horseley attempts a hypophysectomy followed by immediate 
death attributed to the operation and not the extirpation. In 
1887, Minkowski found also without exception an enlarge- 
ment of the hypophysis in acromegalics. 


In 1905, Fischera in pullets observed an interference in 
growth following hypophysectomy. Crowe, Cushing and Ho- 
mans (1910) hypophysectomized dogs (1910, temporal route) 
and reported death as had Paulesco in 1907 using same type 
of operative approach. Aschner in 1912 did not find hypo- 
physectomy in dogs fatal (oral route approach) but dwarf- 
ism, hypogonadism, infantilism, etc. Goetsch, Cushing and 
Jacobson (1911) reported on hypophysectomy in dogs, find- 
ing it not fatal as was reported by Camus and Roussy (1913) 
Houssay and Hugi (1921), P. Bailey and many others. 

2. Simmonds’ Disease (1914), cachexia hypophyseopriva. 

3. Experimental cachexia hypophyseopriva by Philip 
Smith (1921-1922) and of Evans and Simpson and Evans and 
Long (circa 1921). 

4. Froehlich’s syndrome: 

a) Bernhard Mohr (1840). 

b) Alfred Froehlich (1901). 

c) Harvey Cushing (1909-1911). 
Posterior Lobe 

Pressor effect of extracts of hypophysis discovered by Oliv- 
er and Shafer in 1894-95. Howell (1898) first showed it was 
due to posterior lobe. In time discovery of antidiuretic and 
oxytocic effect of posterior lobe extracts besides the pressor 
effect. Extracts with these triple properties known as Pitui- 
trin. Kamm and Bugbee fractionated pituitrin into Pitressin 
(vaso pressin) and Pitocin (oxytocin). 


5. The tuberal syndrome described by P. Smith, 1927. 


6. Diabetes insipidus experimentally produced by P. Bai- 
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ley and Bremer, 1921, Bourquin, Parson, Loyal Davis and 
others at later date. 
SLIDES, DEMONSTRATIONS AND REFERENCES 
Slides of Abel, Cannon, W. B., Pierre Marie and first acromegalic. 


Demonstrate: Eustachius and Vesling for adrenals. Addison’s 
works in medical classics. Sylvius’ Opera Medica (1680), Aschner’s 
early work on hypophyseal extirpation. Sternberg on Acromegaly. 


Should Acceleration Be Continued? 


CHARLES H. ROGERS 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy 


When in the summer of 1941 a majority of colleges of 
pharmacy accelerated their courses of study from four years 
of three quarters or two semesters each to three years of four 
quarters or three semesters each, there must have been one 
or more good reasons for doing so. Predicated upon the two 
assumptions, namely, 1) that four-year trained pharmacists 
would be required by the armed forces and 2) that the with- 
drawal of physicians and practicing pharmacists from civilian 
ranks would increase the demand for replacements, most of 
the colleges of pharmacy in the country were glad to speed 
up their programs to an extent consistent with sound and sat- 
isfactory instruction and thereby make their contributions to 
the war effort and to the maintainance of the pharmaceutical 
service so necessary, particularly in war time, to the health 
and welfare of the civilian population. In other words, real- 
izing that for a number of years the supply of four-year grad- 
uates had not been sufficient to meet the demands for replace- 
ments occasioned by death, disability, retirement, etc., in civil- 
ian practice and appreciating that if a pharmaceutical serv- 
ice commensurate with that enjoyed in civilian life were to 
be made available to the men in our armed forces, the Army 
and Navy would need graduate pharmacists who had been 
properly trained in the shortest time consistent with quality 
instruction, pharmaceutical educators wanted to be ready 
when the call same and initiated acceleration without delay. 
These factors, I believe, constituted the principal motivation 
for accelerating pharmacy courses of study. 
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Regardless of what prompted this action, sufficient time 
has elapsed for those who were proponents of the idea to eval- 
uate the results upon students and faculty and to determine 
whether acceleration has expedited the accomplishments orig- 
inally held out for it. If these objectives have been attained 
and the speed-up process has been partially or wholly instru- 
mental in facilitating the accomplishments, then acceleration 
has been a success and should be continued now and possibly 
for several years after the war. If, on the other hand, these 
same objectives have not been reached through the agency of 
acceleration, then it has been a failure and serious consider- 
ation should be given to its speedy discontinuance. It should 
not be inferred from what has been said that if the objectives 
have not been accomplished, the failure to do so should be at- 
tributed directly to acceleration. This, of course, would not 
be true because acceleration might well have served its pur- 
poses for the duration had it not been for other factors which 
prevented us from accomplishing our purposes by the rational 
application of speed-up programs. 

Let us review briefly what has or has not been accom- 
plished by acceleration in approximately the past two years. 
At the outset, pharmaceutical educators engaged in a lot of 
wishful thinking and hoping that the Army and Navy would 
want the services of a rather large number of four-year 
trained men as rapidly as they could consistently be turned 
out and, therefore, would include pharmacy with medicine and 
dentistry in their subsidized accelerated professional training 
programs. If this could not be done, it was hoped that some 
provision would be made to defer those students who were in 
process of obtaining their pharmaceutical education on an ac- 
celerated basis and that arrangements would be made for ad- 
mitting a limited number of new students. What actually 
came to pass is only too well known to all of us. Pharmacy 
students were not classified with students in the other health 
science professions but instead were grouped with those in 
agriculture, forestry, and optometry; no provision was made 
in the professional training program for pharmacy students 
but instead the schools for medical department technicians at- 
tempted to train pharmacy technicians in 90 to 120 days; no 
arrangement was made for the deferment of even a limited 
number. of new students to enter pharmacy schools nor for 
the eligibility for deferment of those students who had already 
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embarked upon their professional] studies, unless they could 
graduate within 24 months from the time they were certified 
to their Local Selective Service Boards; and now, according 
to the January 6, 1944, amendment to Activity and Occupation 
Bulletin No. 33-6, effective February 15, 1944, none of the 
2100 men students at present pursuing accelerated courses of 
study in our nation’s schools of pharmacy will be eligible for 
deferment unless they can graduate on or before July 1, 1944. 
What all the reasons were and still are for the War Manpow- 
er Commission and National Selective Service to take these 
attitudes toward pharmaceutical education, have not been dis- 
closed but from hearsay and from statements made by sup- 
posedly responsible authorities, some understanding of the 
thinking of those entrusted with the enlistment and draft of 
the nation’s manpower may be had. 


In the first place, the number of draftees and enlisted men 
who had had pharmaceutical training plus the “graduates’’ 
from the Army Technicians Schools, provided an ample sup- 
ply of men with “enough pharmacy training” to take care of 
the needs of the Army and Navy. Furthermore, the number 
of registered pharmacists engaged in civilian practice who 
were eligible and available for military service provided a re- 
serve source of supply in case of emergency. We were given 
to understand that there would be no hesitancy in tapping 
this source of supply because: 1) there were at least “twice 
as many drug stores” as were necessary to take care of the 
professional pharmaceutical needs of the civilian population; 
and 2) a large part of the time of the registered pharmacists 
employed in these stores was devoted to activities other than 
professional ones. The convenience of the public being out 
of the picture, why should the War Manpower Commission 
provide for the training of more pharmacists when on the av- 
erage a relatively small percentage of the time of those who 
were already qualified as pharmacists was being used for ac- 
tual professional service. Despite the fact that our interests 
are intimately linked with the retail pharmacists, we perforce 
had to acknowledge the validity and truth of the statements. 
Even though the many valuable health services other than 
strictly pharmaceutical which are rendered by the practicing 
pharmacist were listed in the category of professional service, 
the facts still remained. In making comment, one official re- 
marked that the pharmacists were not fooling anyone but 
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themselves. We excused him because we knew he was unin- 
formed about the innumerable health services that are being 
furnished daily by practicing pharmacists. But, we did rec- 
ognize the fact that our profession, like all others, was being 
judged by the laymen, other professional men, Selective 
Service officials and others by the way our practitioners func- 
tioned and that, in entirely too many instances, such practice 
did not reflect creditably upon pharmacy. 

Secondly, in the opinion of a man whose judgment I re- 
spect and value, one of the principle reasons pharmacy was 
not accorded its proper place with the other health sciences 
was that pharmaceutical education had not kept pace with 
educational advancements in other professions. If I recall 
correctly, the same or similar statement was made a number 
of years ago. It was the special “run-around” given us when 
we were trying to get a pharmacy corps in the Army twenty 
or more years ago. At that time we were advised to place 
ourselves (pharmacy) on an academic basis and when that 
was done, were assured that the Army would see what could 
be done about recognition. It took time and patience but the 
job was done and now we have a Pharmaceutical Corps in the 
regular Army but such little recognition as has been given 
seems to have been accorded under duress. By their pre-pro- 
fessional requirements, medicine and dentistry have for some 
years provided for screening procedures. Pharmacy has none. 
It may be well for pharmaceutical educators to seriously con- 
sider this point now because sooner or later the adoption of a 
pre-professional year in pharmacy will be necessary if phar- 
macy is to enjoy professional parity with its sister profes- 
sions. Possibly pharmaceutical educators have delayed too 
long in initiating a pre-pharmacy year because they have lent 
an ear to the oft-heard words “why should any boy or girl 
spend four years, much less five, in the study of pharmacy 
and then spend 90 per cent of his or her time in the sale of 
every conceivable sort of merchandise ranging from sand- 
wiches to canoes.” Pharmacy, as such, will always prevail 
despite the maltreatment and distortions imposed upon it. 
Unfortunately, however, our profession will be judged more 
by the “dirty linen” displayed in our show windows than by 
its myriad good deeds. Therefore, is it not incumbent upon 
our far-sighted educators to take the initiative in elevating. 
or should I say maintaining, our professional status? In its 
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own right, pharmacy is deserving of the highest regard and 
esteem. 


Because of the withdrawal of an appreciable number of 
civilian practitioners, it was felt that some replacements at 
least should be provided for civilian practice as rapidly as 
possible. This objective, like the others, has not been reached. 
One example which I believe can be applied on a national! 
scale will suffice. During 1943, one college of pharmacy grad- 
uated seventy-two students. Of that number only seven wom- 
en and one cr two IV-F’s were available as replacements in 
the civilian fields. 


Whatever may have been the reasons responsible for phar- 
macy being left out of the picture, the fact remains that it 
was and, as we now see it, would have been left out regardless 
of whether courses of study had or had not been accelerated. 
We all know the effects the speed-up programs have had upon 
students and faculty. It was predicated that if the average 
“intellectual absorption coefficient’ were exceeded, the stu- 
dent accomplishment records would decline. This prediction 
has been verified. Furthermore, a large number of our fac- 
ulty members are fatigued both mentally and physically from 
“handing it out” without some rest. As a result the efficien- 
cy of our instruction in some schools has already decreased 
much too far below the safety level. 


If these are the facts about pharmacy’s case, then wh) 
should a supposedly emergency procedure like acceleration be 
continued when it is acknowledged not to be functioning in 
the best interests of our country, of our civilian practition- 
ers, and of students subjected to it? It was begun by our ed- 
ucational institutions in good faith and with the zealous de- 
sire to contribute their bit to the war effort. It does appear, 
however, that we have been trying to give “alms to the rich 
who spurn them.” Therefore, because plans must be made 
now for the students who may wish to enter pharmacy in the 
fall of 1944, I believe we should give careful and serious con- 
sideration to the discontinuance of acceleration for enter- 
ing students.* By so doing, it is my opinion that the stu- 


*By the end of the 1944 Summer Quarter, th ege of Pharmacy the Ur 
versity of Minnesota wil! have met all its commit nts to those students 
barked upon the accelerated professional course of and beginning with the f 


quarter, 1944-45, will de-accelerate its program 
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dents would be better off and that the colleges would be no 
worse off than if we proceeded at at present. The few stu- 
dents accepted by our colleges on the accelerated basis could 
be finished on that basis and by so doing our contracts with 
them would be kept. 

In my consideration of this matter of policy, the follow- 
ing question has arisen: would returning service men who 
had only partially completed their pharmaceutical education 
and/or those service men who had planned to enter pharma- 
cy when they were called into the service, feel they should 
have the same privilege of speeding up their programs as that 
accorded to civilians while they were away at war? Because 
of their war experiences, I am inclined to believe that a great 
many service men will have acquired a degree of maturity 
which they did not have when they left and also they will have 
a fuller capacity for thinking things through than they had 
before. I have every confidence that they will not emphasize 
unduly the time-factor in their education when they under- 
stand that by acceleration the quality of their educational 
preparation to take their places in a normal peacetime society 
will not and cannot be what we and they would like to have 
it. If, of course, Congress should pass some measure provid- 
ing for the subsidation of continuous training of discharged 
veterans for a certain number of consecutive months, our 
schools would have to ascertain to what extent they would 
participate in such a program before they could discontinue 
acceleration. 

When peace comes to us, one of the major responsibilities 
of our educators will and should be to advise and direct those, 
who return to us, on matters of education. Our objectives 
must be crystal clear so that we can help the prospective 
pharmacists of the coming generation by steering them along 
a straight and sound path to their goals. 


A post-doctorate fellowship for research in pharmacy is now avail- 
able at Purdue University. The stipend is from $2400 to $3000 depend- 
ing on the qualifications of the appointee. The minimum requirement is 
the Ph.D. degree or its equivalent. Full time devoted to research for the 
full calendar year with one month vacation is required. The project is 
on a three-year basis and annual appointments are subject to renewal. 

There are also available assistantships and fellowships paying $1080 
per year for men and women holding the B.S. in Pharmacy degree. 
Address, Dean Glenn L. Jenkins, Purdue University. 
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Major Issues Confronting Post-War 
Pharmaceutical Education 


BERNARD V. CHRISTENSEN 
Ohio State University 


Colleges of pharmacy must plan now for their part in the 
education of demobilized service men and women and indus- 
trial workers after the war While there are ultimate uncer- 
tainties and contingencies which cannot be foreseen, action 
cannot be delayed for service men and women are now being 
discharged at the rate of approximately 90,000 per month and 
a number of them are already on our campuses. It has been 
estimated that during the peak of demobilization and recon- 
version, college enrollments will exceed the peak enrollments 
of the past. Under Federal subsidy, such as now before Con- 
gress, it is further estimated this will bring to our higher edu- 
cational institutions 1,000,000 returned service men and women 
for one year; 200,000 for two years; and 165,000 for three 
years. Total enrollments in the colleges and universities of 
the United States have never exceeded one and one-third mil- 
lion. 


In view of the probable impacts of these conditions, I am 
submitting, herewith, a statement of the major issues which 
the profession represented by the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy will face in the development and opera- 
tion of a post-war educational program for ex-service men and 
women. Please note that this statement is presented under 
two headings: namely, Basic Considerations and Summary of 
Needs in Post-War Pharmaceutica] Education. 


Basie Considerations 


The following basic considerations should be recognized 
as fundamental factors in planning and operating a post-war 
educational program for ex-service men and women in phar- 
macy: namely, (1) the practice of pharmacy in the several 
states is regulated and controlled by state laws; (2) education- 
al prerequisites for legal certification for the practice of phar- 
macy are based on graduation from a recognized college of 
pharmacy maintaining a curriculum requiring a minimum of 
32 months (128 weeks) of actual] instruction and consisting of 
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a minimum of 3,200 clock hours of classroom and laboratory 
instruction; (3) under peace time conditions, the minimum of 
32 months of actual instruction are ordinarily extended over a 
period of four academic years; (4) the training in pharmacy 
given to men and women in the armed forces (Army and Na- 
vy) is technical in character and does not meet the educational 
requirements for pharmacists in civil life. (See Bulletin No. 
7, American Pharmaceutical Association.) 


Summary of Needs in Post-War Pharmaceutical Education 


A. Probable needs for professional, sub-professional, post- 
graduate and refresher programs: 


1. Professional—A program of instruction for those men 
and women who enlisted or were inducted before they 
had completed their undergraduate training. This 
program should provide for the completion of their 
undergraduate education and for repetition of such 
foundation and prerequisite courses as might be neces- 
sary to qualify them for a continuation of professional 
studies. This instruction should consist of didactic 
and laboratory courses as given in the curricula of es- 
tablished and recognized colleges of pharmacy. The 
period of instruction required would range from ap- 
proximately four years for those who had completed 
one term of the freshman year to approximately one 
year or less for those who were in their senior year at 
the time of entering the armed services. 


no 


Sub-professional—A program of instruction for men 
and women who entered the armed forces before com- 
pleting high school and who, because of their matur- 
ity, will not care to re-enter high school. Many of 
these will desire to enroll in colleges and would profit 
thereby if a program of instruction covering funda- 
mental and basic requirements for college admission 
could be made available to this group. Again, there 
are many high school graduates who intended to enter 
colleges of pharmacy but instead entered the armed 
forces. Many of this group will desire to enter college 
after the war but should review basic and prerequisite 
subjects in order to qualify them to take up profes- 
sional studies. 
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3. Postgraduate—A program of graduate studies for men 
and women who have completed their undergraduate 
training and who planned to take up graduate studies 
but entered the armed forces instead. There is a def- 
inite need for men and women with advanced educa- 
tional training to serve as instructors on college fac- 
ulties and as research workers in pharmaceutical in- 
dustrial concerns. Programs of graduate instruction 
should be limited to those institutions which are prop- 
erly equipped and staffed tu offer satisfactory grad- 
uate instruction. Table showing advanced degrees 
conferred in pharmacy for the past four years follows: 


Year M. S. Degrees Ph. D. Degrees? 
1939-40 30 12 
1940-41 47 19 
1941-42 38 17 
1942-43 6 11 

(1) Represents at least one year of study beyond the B. S. 
Deyree. 

(2) Represents at least three years of study beyond the B. S. 


Degree. 


When we consider that there are approximately 600 
industrial concerns and 65 colleges that require ad- 
vanced educational training for technical and research 
work and for instruction, it is evident how urgently 
a program of postgraduate instruction is needed in 
pharmacy. 


4. Refresher Courses—A program of instruction provid- 
ing professional training for those men and women 
who entered the armed forces immediately after grad- 
uation from pharmacy and thus did not enter upon 
practice of the profession. These men and women will 
need a survey covering the branches of pharmacy such 
as pharmaceutical chemistry, pharmacology, pharma- 
cognosy, etc. to be brought up to date on developments 
and to review the theoretical and practical applications 
as required in civilian practice. The courses should 
include both didactic and laboratory instruction and 
could be efficiently carried out in one term consisting 
of three to four and one-half months. 


Since the duties of pharmacists in the Army and Navy 
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differ widely from those required of the civilian phar- 
macist, it is our opinion that all pharmacy graduates, 
who were in the armed forces, would profit from such 
survey or refresher courses. 


B. Facilities and qualified teaching personnel available for 
this training: 


The established colleges of pharmacy have available 
classrooms and laboratory space adequate to accommo- 
date a number of students representing the difference 
between the present enrollment (3,546) and the aver- 
age peace-time enrollment of approximately 8,800 stu- 
dents. Provision can undoubtedly be made, in addi- 
tion, for a reasonable number of graduate students 
(approximately 200) in those institutions which are 
prepared to give qualified graduate instruction. How- 
ever, equipment and qualified teaching personnel avail- 
able at the close of the war will not be sufficient for 
this training. Laboratory equipment and supplies 
have deteriorated and been used up during the war 
period without possibility of replacements or additions. 
Consequently, the need for new scientific equipment 
will be urgent. 


Qualified teaching personnel can be recruited to some 
extent from those who are now in the armed forces 
and in industry. Others should promptly enter into 
training in order to warrant recruits and replace- 
ments as needed. 


C. Extension of facilities and personnel: 


Expansion and extension of present facilities and per- 
sonnel will vary with the individual college of phar- 
macy. The most acute problem which will confront 
the individual colleges is that of funds. If funds are 
available, it is probable that many of the colleges will 
be able to provide all facilities and personnel necessary 
to meet requirements. In general, it is considered that 
an increase of twenty-five percent in the budget of a 
college would be likely to provide for any additional re- 
quirements which their space facilities might accom- 
modate and post-war needs will] require. 
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The Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill and Pharmacy” 


LESLIE M. OHMART 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy 


Among the many ills to which man is heir are those of acci- 
dent, sickness, and unemployment. Because of their financial 
impact, these may result in immediate distress and privation 
or in eventual dependency of a wage-earner or his family. The 
prudent citizen has always been aware of these hazards and 
has attempted to mitigate their effects through the careful 
budgeting of income or through the purchase of insurance. 


Every society, however, has imprudent members who give 
no thought to the future and, many times, even the prudent 
citizen does not have sufficient personal resources to sustain 
his family and himself in adversity. Every society, too, rec- 
ognizes its responsibility toward these unfortunates who, 
whether personally at fault or not, are in difficulty. In this 
country, the growth of this sense of responsibility is evidenced 
by the development of free medical and surgical clinics; by the 
passage of workmen’s compensation laws; by the replacement 
of the almshouse with home relief; by legislation in favor of 
dependent mothers, children, and the aged; and by the many 
welfare agencies supported by private contributions. 


When these measures were found insufficient to cope with 
the wide-spread distress of the recent depression, our local, 
state, and national governments found it necessary to augment 
greatly their programs of public assistance. As the depression 
deepened and the burden increased, there developed a tendency 
to shift as much of the burden as possible to the federal gov- 
ernment. The tendency thus begun has expressed itself in a 
number of ways with which we are all too familiar. The latest 
expression, and by far the most important in its implications, 
is the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, now before Congress for 
consideration. The bill is entitled the “Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1943” and bears the numbers, S. 1161 and 
H. R. 2861. It is now before the Senate Committee on Finance. 
The report of the Committee is not expected until early 
1944, 


*An address delivered by Prof. Leslie M. Ohmart at the Corporation Meet 
the Massachusetts College of harmacy, Dece: 1943 
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The sponsors of the bill are Senator Wagner of New York, 
Senator Murray of Montana, and Representative Dingell of 
Michigan. All three are ardent supporters of the present ad- 
ministration and the fact that they are sponsoring this bill is 
ample evidence that the administration will exert great pres- 
sure to force its passage. 


The authorship of the bill has not been disclosed but it is 
unlikely ‘that the legislative sponsors were the authors. The 
Journal of the American Medical Association in its issue of 
June 26, 1943, states, “Inquiry of reliable sources in Washing- 
ton indicates the probability that the actual designers and au- 
thors of the bill included I. S. Falk, director of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security Board of the 
Federal Security Administration, Mr. Wilbur J. Cohen, tech- 
nical adviser to the Social Security Board, and Senator Wag- 
ner’s secretary, Mr. Philip Levy.” In a recent statement by 
William Green, President of the American Federation of La- 
bor, he stated that the bill is the fruit of a five-year study by 
experts on the staff of the Federation and that his organiza- 
tion would give the proposed program “full sponsorship and 
support.” 


The news dispatches characterizing this measure as at- 
tempting to provide for all contingencies from the “cradle to 
the grave” were not exaggerating. Listen to the preamble: 


“A bill to provide for the general welfare; to alleviate the economic 
hazards of old age, premature death, disability, sickness, unemployment, 
and dependency; to amend and extend the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act; to establish a Unified National Social Insurance System; to 
extend the coverage, and to protect and extend the social-security rights 
of individuals in the military service; to provide insurance benefits for 
workers permanently disabled; to establish a Federal system of unem- 
ployment compensation, temporary disability, and maternity benefits; to 
establish a national system of public employment offices; to establish a 
rederal system of medical and hospitalization benefits; to encourage and 
aid the advancement of knowledge and skill in the provision of health 
services and in the prevention of sickness, disability, and premature 
death; to enable the several states to make more adequate provision for 
the needy aged, the blind, dependent children, and other needy persons; 
to enable the States to establish and maintain a comprehensive public 
assistance program; and to amend the Internal Revenue Cude.” 


It is difficult to think of anything which was left out. 


The provisions of the bill cover every employed or self-em- 
ployed person and dependents, with a few exceptions. The 
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principal exceptions are federal employees, ministers and mem- 
bers of religious orders, and employees of local and state gov- 
ernments. The last-named group may be included if special 
contracts are made with the Federal Security Board. In all, 
an estimated 110,000,000 persons will be included. 


The benefits under the bill are to be financed by a compul- 
sory contribution of 6 per cent from employee and 6 per cent 
from employer, on income up to $3000 per year. Self-employed 
persons pay 7 per cent on a like amount. The total estimated 
revenue is $12,000,000,000, the estimate’ evidently being based 
on an expected national income of at least $100,000,000,000. 


About one-fourth of the estimated revenue, or $3,000,000,- 
000, is assigned to Title [LX of the bill, the heading of which is 
“Federal Medical, Hospitalization, and Related Benefits”. The 
administration of this section of the bill is placed in the hands 
of the Surgeon General of the United States Public Heaith 
Service in terms which make him a virtual dictator. The com- 
plete list of his powers is too long to be given here but the fol- 
lowing is a sample. 


He designates participating physicians and sets their com- 
pensation; he designates participating specialists and sets 
their compensation ; he designates participating hospitals and, 
within certain limits, sets their fees. Under certain condi- 
tions, he may assign individuals to a particular practitioner; 
under certain conditions, he may require that fees be paid by 
the insured. He may subsidize existing educational and re- 
search institutions or establish new ones. 


Granting the necessity for a centralized administration in 
a national sickness insurance plan, it seems unwise to delegate 
so much power to one person. 


Under Title IX, the terms “‘general medical, special medical, 
laboratory and hospitalization benefits” are defined and ex- 
plained fully, but, a diligent search reveals that nowhere in the 
bill are to be found the words “pharmacist”, “prescription”, 
“drug”, or “medicine”. Is it, then, the intention of the authors 
that medicines are not to be included in the benefits provided 
by the bill? It is difficult to answer the question categorically 
but some indication of the intention may be found in the fol- 
lowing quotations from the bill: 
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P. 41. “.... the Surgeon General is hereby authorized .. .. to ne- 
gotiate and periodically to renegotiate agreements or cooperative work- 
ing arrangements for the purchase or availability of supplies and com- 
modities necessary for the benefits provided under this title; and, after 
approval by the Social Security Board, to enter into contracts for such 
services, facilities, supplies, and commodities . 

P, 53, Sec. 912 

“The Surgeon General and the Social Security Board jointly shall 
have the duty of studying and making recommendations as to the most 
effective methods of providing dental, nursing and other needed benefits 
not already provided under this title, and as to expected costs for such 
needed benefits and the desirable division of such costs between (1) the 
financial resources of the social-insurance system and (2) payments to 
be required of beneficiaries receiving such benefits, and shall make re- 
ports with recommendation as to legislation on such benefits not later 
than two years after the effective date of this title.” 

P. 55, Sec. 915 

(a) “The term ‘general medical benefit’ means service furnished by 
a legally qualified physician, including all necessary services such as can 
be furnished by a physician engaged in the general practice of medicine, 
at the office, home, hospital, or elsewhere, including preventive, diagnos- 
tic and therapeutic treatment and care, and periodic physical examina- 
tion. 

(b) “The term ‘special medical benefit’ means necessary services re- 
quiring special skill or experience, furnished at the office, home, hospital, 
or elsewhere by a legally qualified physician who is a specialist with re- 
spect to the class of service furnished. 

(c) “The term ‘laboratory benefit’ means such necessary laboratory 
or related services, supplies, or commodities, not provided to a hospital- 
ized patient and not included in subsections (a) and (b) of this section, 
as the Surgeon General may determine, including chemical, bacterio- 
logical, pathological, diagnostic and therapeutic X-ray, and related labo- 
ratory services, physiotherapy, special appliances prescribed by a physi- 
cian, and eyeglasses prescribed by a physician or other legally qualified 
practitioner.” 

It is evident that the bill gives the Surgeon General power 
to include medicines but it does not state definitely that he is 
to do so. My own interpretation is that drugs and medicines, 
other than those furnished to patients in hospitals or by the 
physician in emergency, are not intended to be included when 
the plan first becomes operative. Their inclusion would add 
greatly to the administrative difficulties, and the amount of 
money involved is relatively small. 


If this bill becomes law, however, I have no doubt that, 
eventually, drugs and medicines will become a part of the bene- 
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fits provided. All governmental bureaus tend to expand and 
there is no reason to believe that this one would be an excep- 
tion. The very bill under discussion is an expression of this 
expansionist tendency. The only important element in the 
costs of illness, not provided for in the bill, is the cost of drugs 
and medicines. When the public, its income depleted by 12 per 
cent, finds that it is expected to pay for these, the pressure for 
their inclusion will be more than a federal] bureau can with- 
stand, even if it wished to do so. 


If and when the benefits are expanded to include medicines, 
what will be the basis? It is probable that, at first, an effort 
will be made to utilize the existing svstem of distribution 
through contracts with retail pharmacists similar to those 
with physicians. It is almost certain that this method will not 
be successful. The experience of local and state governments 
with welfare prescriptions has shown the impossibility of 
standardizing prescription prices. The lack of standardization 
would be intolerable to federa] accountants and statisticians 
and the mass of administrative detail necessary to do business 
under the plan would, I am sure, cause many pharmacists to 
withdraw from participation. 


The result would probably be the establishment of public 
dispensaries, at least in the larger centers of population. Hos- 
pital pharmacies might be used in certain cases but this would 
not be feasible, generally, because of the difficulty of access 
and the lack of facilities. 


There, briefly, is the bill and my opinion of its probable ef- 
fect on pharmacy. We would be making a serious mistake, 
however, to take such a narrow view as its effect on our own 
profession. It is either a good bill because it will benefit our 
country as a whole, or it is a bad bil] because it will not. It 
will become a law or it will fail passage, not because of what 
we, as pharmacists, think of it, but in response to public 
opinion. 


You gentlemen are not only leaders in your profession but 
leaders in your communities, as well. Because of your profes- 
sional training and experience, your opinion on health matters 
has special weight with your friends and neighbors. Through 
your businesses, your service clubs, your churches, and person- 
al contacts, you can do much to influence public opinion on this 
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important matter. You cannot influence it, however, by sim- 
ply being for or against it; you must be for or against it for 
reasons which seem sound to those whom you desire to in- 
fluence. 


I have no particular desire to influence the opinion of any- 
one here because I am reasonably sure of your opinions. How- 
ever, I would like to discuss briefly some of the arguments on 
both sides; on the affirmative because you may have an oppor- 
tunity to refute them; on the negative because they may be of 
assistance to you in influencing opinion in your communities. 


The following are some of the arguments which have been 
advanced in favor of the bill. 


Arguments for the Bill 


1. In an industrial civilization such as ours, the average 
citizen is unable to make provision against the economic haz- 
ards to which he is subject. 

If we accept this statement as true, and I am not at all cer- 
tain that it is, then the difficulty is a lack of adequate and 
stable income. The regimentation of medical care is not going 
to solve that problem. If lack of proper medical care is due 
primarily to deficiency of income, then cash benefits should 
remedy the situation. But, apparently, the bureaucrats do not 
trust our citizens sufficiently to permit that. 


2. Local welfare agencies are unable to carry the load in 
times of acute distress. 

The care of the indigent has, until recently, been consid- 
ered a local responsibility, and with good reason. During the 
recent depression, most of the burden of welfare was shifted to 
the federal government. We learned something from that ex- 
perience. We learned that relief agencies become more inef- 
ficient, wasteful, and political, the farther they are removed 
from local control and responsibility. Surely, American citi- 
zens, with this lesson still fresh in their minds, do not want 
to surrender local control and responsibility completely. 


3. Society must protect itself against the imprudent citi- 
zen whose unnecessary indigence is a menace to the health and 
social well-being of prudent citizens. 


We cannot deny that there are persons who give no thought 
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to the future but our savings banks, cooperative banks, and in- 
surance companies are testimony that they are in the minor- 
ity. Is everyone to be regimented because of them? We 
might have fewer of these imprudent citizens, too, if the re- 
lief policies of the federal government during the past ten 
years had not deliberately discouraged thrift and self denial. 


4. Some of the supporters of this bill say that it provides 
free medical care for everyone coming within its provisions. 


This is absurd, of course. It is simply a different method 
of paying for medical care, and a remarkably expensive one. 
Even the proponents of the bill admit that 20 per cent of the 
funds will go for administration. If that is admitted even be- 
fore the plan becomes operative, anyone familiar with the bu- 
reaucratic tendencies of the present administration knows 
that it is an underestimate. 


5. The plan outlined in the bill would provide better med- 
ical care than we now have. 


This is debatable but not susceptible of proof. No one 
maintains that our present system is without fault, but it is 
the best in the world and several countries have systems com- 


parable to the one proposed. 


Political control of the plan is a guarantee that professional 
competence will not be recognized, but rather adherence to a 
political party or faction. Under such conditions there can be 
little incentive to progress in the profession. 


6. It is maintained that the bill permits free choice of 
physician. 


This is not true as may be easily demonstrated. Let us 
suppose a community of five thousand people, all covered by the 
plan, served by five physicians, all participating in the plan. 
Is it conceivable that each of the five physicians would be 
chosen by exactly one thousand persons? If two thousand 
should choose one of the physicians, as is quite likely, where is 
the free choice for the one thousand who will be distributed 
among the other four? 


There are other arguments in favor of the bil] but they all 
stem from the idea that the only way to attain a desired social 
or economic objective is to create a new federal] bureau; if 
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that does not do the job, create another and superimpose it on 
the one already established. 


Let us turn now to some of the arguments which are op- 
posed to the bill. 


Arguments Against the Bil 


1. The proposed plan is paternalistic and is destructive of 
the self-reliance which is characteristic of the people of this 
country. 


Those of us who are parents know that we do not develop 
character in our children by shielding them completely from 
unpleasant or disagreeable things. On the contrary, we must 
often stand aside and permit them to reap the consequences of 
their acts. As it is with children, so it is with nations. This 
country was made great by people who were inured to hard- 
ship; it will not remain great if our national character is 
softened by placing comfort and security above every other 
consideration. 


2. Adoption of this plan would encourage state capitalism. 

There are many incentives to saving but the most powerful 
is the desire for economic security. Remove this incentive and 
savings, private capital, will almost certainly decrease. Be- 
cause of military necessity, we now have a large measure of 
state capitalism. Our earnest desire should be, not to increase 
it, but to diminish it as rapidly as the military situation will 
permit. 


3. The bill is bad because it is based on an unjustified pes- 
simism concerning the future of this country. 


It is evident that the proponents look with gloom on the 
economic prospects for the future. This attitude is so char- 
acteristic of those who spend much of their time in Washing- 
ton that it may almost be classified as an occupational disease. 
Their opinions are not shared by thousands of capable business 
executives and analysts who have not been infected by the 
“Washington virus”. No one knows for certain what our fu- 
ture will be but the optimists can make at least as good a case 
as the pessimists and there is this advantage in optimism: it 
often succeeds but pessimism never does. 


4. Dissatisfaction with the system proposed would result 
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in a great increase in self-medication and in the number of 
“faith healers” and charlatans. 


That this was true in Germany and other European coun- 
tries, and in England, has been established by competent ob- 
servers. If the quality of medica] service deteriorates under 
this plan, as it is certain to do, it will happen here, too. 


5. Malingering will be wide-spread if the plan is adopted. 

While the benefits contemplated by the bill may seem small, 
to many people they are adequate if they may be obtained 
without working. It is unreasonable to expect a physician, 
whose income depends in large measure on the number of peo- 
ple in his panel, to be very critical of suspected malingering, 
particularly when the malingerer may have the “right”’ polit- 
ical connections. 


6. Enactment of this measure would result in a great in- 
crease of an already enormous bureaucracy. 


This is, by far, the most serious objection to the bill. At 
the most conservative estimate, one and one-half millions of 
people would be added to the federal payroll or would be de- 
pendent on it. This expansion would intensify an already dan- 
gerous situation. It is doubtful if our representative democ- 
racy could long survive such an expansion. 


Without attempting to impute motives to the authors and 
sponsors of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, we may note an 
interesting historical parallel, cited by Dr. Michael A. Tighe 
in an article on compulsory sickness insurance. When Bis- 
marck was attempting to unify the German States, he was 
aided in overcoming political opposition by the first formal 
compulsory insurance act. Thirty years later, David Lloyd 
George and his Libera] Party were in a hot political fight with 
the Conservatives on one hand and the Labor Party on the 
other. Lloyd George could win if he could attract enough La- 
bor votes. While reading German history for relaxation, he 
learned how Bismarck had solved his problem. Lloyd George 
won his political fight and England has a compulsory sickness 
insurance system. Do you suppose that, another thirty years 
later, someone in Washington is reading history ? 


In conclusion, I would like to quote the words of a famous 
writer. “Jf a nation values anything more than freedom, it 
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will lose its freedom; and the irony is that if it is comfort or 
money that it values more, it will lose that too.” 


I suggest that we might well paraphrase this, to read: If 
a nation values anything more than freedom, it will lose its 
freedom ; and the irony is that if it is security from hardship 
that it values more, it will lose that too. 


College of Pharmacy Associations ;” 


HARRY L. KENDALL and C. O. LEE 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy 
Early Associations 


The first college of pharmacy established in the United 
States was the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. It was or- 
ganized in 1821. The Massachusetts College of Pharmacy was 
established in 1823, the College of Pharmacy of the City of 
New York in 1829, Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1841, and 
Cincinnati College of Pharmacy in 1850.' 

The name, college of pharmacy, as used in those days was 
not synonymous with school of pharmacy, but was merely an 
organization or association of pharmacists. Today, local or- 
ganizations somewhat similar to the old colleges of pharmacy 
are called drug clubs. Many colleges of pharmacy did estab- 
lish schools of pharmacy, some early in their existence, others 
after the elapse of many years. It is such colleges that are 
best known to us today. In time, all of those named above es- 
tablished schools of pharmacy. 


The First Association 


The first association of colleges of pharmacy was organized 
on October 15, 1851, in New York City due to the efforts of the 
College of Pharmacy of the City of New York. Represented 
at the meeting were delegates of the colleges of pharmacy of 
the City of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston. A commit- 
tee on credentials was appointed. After this committee re- 
ported, a president and a secretary of the convention were 


*The three papers bearing this title give a brief account of the details of the 
educational progress made in pharmacy from the time of the organization of the Amer- 


ican Pharmaceutical Association to the present time 
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elected so that the business of the convention could be carried 
on. 

The purpose of the convention was, “the adoption of a 
series of standards for the use of drug inspectors at the differ- 
ent ports, whereby their action might be rendered more uni- 
form and satisfactory ; as well as the proposal of any measures 
that might be calculated to elevate the profession (of pharma- 
cy), and promote their interests throughout the country.’ 


A resolution was passed, “that a convention be called con- 
sisting of three delegates each from incorporated and unincor- 
porated pharmaceutical societies, to meet at Philadelphia on 
the first Wednesday of October, 1852, when all the important 
questions bearing on the profession may be considered, and 
measures adopted for the organization of a national association 
to meet every year.’” 


The purpose of such an association was: (1) the advance- 
ment of the true interests of the great body of pharmaceutical 
practitioners in all sections of the country; (2) formation of 
a code of ethics to elevate the standard and improve the art; 
(3) give the means of a regular pharmaceutical] education to 
the rising pharmacists, by the establishment of schools of 
pharmacy in suitable locations; and (4) to provide united ac- 
tion of the profession for the accomplishment of (1), (2), (3).* 


At the second meeting held in Philadelphia on October 6, 
1852, delegates were present from colleges of pharmacy of 
Massachusetts, the City of New York, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 
and Maryland. The Richmond Pharmaceutical Society was 
represented, and three individuals were present representing 
apothecaries in four different eastern cities. 


Business consisted of election of officers, adoption of a con- 
stitution, adoption of a code of ethics, and selection of the 
name, The American Pharmaceutical Association. 


The constitution provided elegibility for membership for, 
“all pharmaceutists and druggists who shall have attained the 
age of 21 years, whose character morally and professionally is 
fair, and who, after duly considering the obligations of the con- 
stitution and code of ethics of this association, are willing to 
subscribe to them.’” 


Thus in two annual meetings the American Pharmaceutical 
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Association was launched. It has endured, has grown in mem- 
bership and strength of organization, and has become most 
useful in the fields of pharmacy. It was established chiefly 
through the efforts and interests of the colleges of pharmacy 
in existence in 1851 and 1852, but was not limited in member- 
ship to representatives of colleges of pharmacy. The delegates 
of the organizing institutions were most far-sighted in aiming 
for advancement of the interests of pharmacy as a profession, 
for improving the professional practices, and for the establish- 
ment of schools to teach the profession. The result of their 
endeavors was an organization which has become not only an 
important and effective force in accomplishing the aims set 
forth in the meeting of 1851, but also the so-called parent or- 
ganization for other and later organizations having similar 
but more limited aims and more restricted membership. Or- 
dinarily the American Pharmaceutical Association has not 
been considered as an organization of colleges of pharmacy or 
of schools of pharmacy, but for many years it was the only 
bond which made possible the assembling, association, and dis- 
cussion of mutual problems of college of pharmacy representa- 
tives; and all through the years of its existence, college of 
pharmacy and school of pharmacy representatives have been 
one group of staunch members, and very faithful in attending 
its meetings, in working for the success of the organization, 
and accomplishment of its aims. 

It is rather interesting to speculate on the membership of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, had not other in- 
dividuals and groups than colleges of pharmacy been interested 
in attending the meetings in those formative years. Under 
such circumstances it might have evolved, eventually, as a col- 
lege of pharmacy organization, especially when we consider 
that its original promotion was made by the City of New York 
College of Pharmacy and that the first and second meetings 
were attended and controlled chiefly by members of some of 
the colleges of pharmacy in existence at that time. 

A study of the affiliations of the presidents and other offic- 
ers of the American Pharmaceutical Association during the 
first thirty years of its existence reveals that those who were 
most active in working for the association and in carrying on 
its affairs were, preponderantly, college of pharmacy members. 


At the preliminary meeting in 1851 only college of phar- 
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macy representatives were present, therefore all temporary 
and permanent officers of that meeting were college of pharma- 
cy affiliates. In 1852, which was really the first meeting of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association, Daniel B. Smith of 
the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy was elected president. 
All other officers elected at that first meeting were college of 
pharmacy affiliates. The first officers of the association who 
were not college of pharmacy members were elected in 1853. 
Dr. C. B. Guthrie of Memphis, Tennessee, representing the 
Memphis Pharmaceutical Association, was elected third vice- 
president, and Joseph Laidley of the Richmond Pharmaceutical 
Association was placed on the executive committee. Dr. Guth- 
rie, however, had been a delegate of the college of pharmacy of 
the City of New York at the 1851 meeting. After 1853, at 
least one or more offices were filled each year with members 
not representing colleges of pharmacy, except in 1867. 


During the first twenty years (from 1852 to 1871 inclusive) 
seventeen presidents were college of pharmacy members. Dur- 
ing the same period, of all officers (president, three vice-pres- 
idents, two secretaries and a treasurer, each year) one hun- 
dred twelve out of a total of one hundred forty were college of 
pharmacy members, 


During the next ten years (1872 to 1881 inclusive) there 
were eight presidents representing colleges of pharmacy. In 
the same period fifty-five out of seventy-nine officers were col- 
lege of pharmacy affiliates.‘ 

As time went on, interest and representation of other phar- 
maceutical organizations gradually increased, so that college 
of pharmacy representatives did not maintain as high a pro- 
portion of offices as in the first thirty years. But college of 
pharmacy members are still very active in the affairs of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and still hold many of 
the offices in the organization. 


The Second Association 


The second association formed, which eventually was called, 
“A Conference of Schools of Pharmacy,” was not originally 
limited to schools of pharmacy. In April, 1870, the Maryland 
College of Pharmacy sent out a circular concerning a ‘“Pro- 
posed Congress of Colleges of Pharmacy in Relation to Educa- 
tion,” in which it urged that “Pharmaceutical Associations” 
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of the United States send delegates to a convention in the city 
of Baltimore in September, 1870, at the time of the meeting 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association, the purpose be- 
ing, “to consult and determine upon the best uniform course of 
study for those learning the profession of pharmacy and to 
recommend the same for adoption in the Schools of the several 
Associations they represent, to the end that there may be a 
uniform standard of qualification for all graduating in phar- 
macy.” ® 

Colleges of pharmacy represented at this meeting were 
those of Baltimore, Philadelphia, the City of New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, and San Francisco. The Pharmaceutical So- 
ciety of New Jersey was also represented.‘ 

Annual meetings were held at the same time, and in the 
same cities as those of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion from the organization meeting in 1870 to the 1883 meeting 
in Washington, D.C. After the latter meeting the conference 
disintegrated, and there was no similar organization in exist- 
ence until seventeen years later.' 

Had this early conference of schools of pharmacy been able 
to accomplish the purposes for which it was originally organ- 
ized, and had it been able to exist without interruption up to 
the present, it is quite likely that the profession of pharmacy 
in the United States would now be on a higher level and would 
receive greater recognition both by the public and the govern- 
ment, than is now the case. The raising of standards for phar- 
maceutical education and for the practice of the profession has 
come about slowly and laboriously, largely due to the original 
and sustained efforts of a later conference similar to the Con- 
ference of Schools of Pharmacy of 1870. If the first conference 
could have been successful, the movement for better standards 
in pharmacy might have begun thirty years earlier. 

Some of the subjects discussed in the early conference and 
advocated by some of the delegates were: preliminary educa- 
tion, entrance examination, degrees to be granted to those who 
finished the required work, graded work, credit for attendance 
at medical or technical colleges, final examinations, theses, 
pharmacy legislation, and laboratory work. Resolutions adopt- 
ed in regard to any of these subjects were suggestive rather 
than mandatory, therefore many of the member colleges did 
nothing about them.' 
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The lack of an arbitrary spirit, the disinterestedness in the 
welfare of pharmacy, and selfish motives on the part of some 
of the member institutions probably resulted in the failure to 
form a strong, enduring organization beneficial to the profes- 
sion of pharmacy. 


A few schools did improve themselves to the extent of in- 
troducing some laboratory work (usually optional) and by of- 
fering graded courses in which the work was divided into ele- 
mentary for the first year, and advanced for the second year.' 


An attempt was made to launch another conference or 
meeting of colleges of pharmacy in 1894 through the efforts 
of James H. Beal of the Scio College of Pharmacy, Scio, Ohio, 
and George B. Kauffman of Ohio State University, College of 
Pharmacy. It was planned to hold the meeting at Asheville 
at the time of the American Pharmaceutical Association Con- 
vention, but no organization devloped. Six years later (1900) 
the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties was or- 
ganized.“ It has endured ever since but with a change in name 
in 1925 to the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. 
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There are now between 75 and 100 women with the rating of Pha 
macists Mate First Class, in the service of the nation. 
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In 1870, the Maryland College of Pharmacy issued a circu- 
lar to the pharmaceutical associations of the United States ask- 
ing that delegates be sent to a special meeting to be held in 
Baltimore at the time of the American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation convention.':? The result was the formation of a Con- 
ference of Schools of Pharmacy, an organization which existed 
for thirteen years (1870-1883) .* 


Again in 1900, a call was issued from the Maryland College 
of Pharmacy, this time by Henry P. Hynson, for the formation 
of an organization of the colleges of pharmacy.* The meeting 
was held at the time of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion Convention (May, 1900) in Richmond, Virginia, and re- 
sulted in the organization of the American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties.* 


Organization and Early Years 


At the first meeting a temporary organization was effected 
with the election of Professor A. B. Prescott (Department of 
Pharmacy, University of Michigan) president, and the adop- 
tion of a provisional constitution. Representatives of twenty- 
three colleges of pharmacy were present.* * 


The second annual meeting was held at St. Louis in 1901. 
A constitution and by-laws were adopted, thus effecting a per- 
manent organization. Of the twenty-three colleges represent- 
ed at the 1900 meeting, seventeen were elected to membership 
and six were asked to present their applications to the execu- 
tive committee. J. P. Remington (Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy) was elected president for the next year. The ob- 
ject of the organization was the elevation of the profession of 
pharmacy through the colleges of pharmacy, or as stated in 
the constitution “to promote the interests of pharmaceutical 
education.’’* ® 


The first few years were spent in perfecting and strength- 
ening the organization, and in the exchange of ideas by its 
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members. Even though there was little progress in pharma- 
ceutical education, the ground for future action was being 
seeded with ideas and suggestions, many of which were to ma- 
ture into the fruits of progress in later years. 


President A. B. Prescott in 1901 recommended the careful 
consideration of several factors affecting pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical education, namely: teaching methods, requirements 
for graduation, entrance requirements, inspiration of students, 
and obtaining public and financial support for institutions of 
pharmaceutical education.® 


In 1902, following the suggestion of president Remington, 
the Conference passed the following resolution: ‘Resolved; 
that it is the sense of the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties that it will assist in the elevation of pharmacy 
and redound to the benefit of the public, to secure legislation in 
the various states whereby boards of pharmacy shal] require 
candidates for examination to possess a college diploma.’”, * 
President Kremers (School of Pharmacy, University of Wis- 
consin) at the convention of 1903 emphasized the need for a 
broader education in pharmacy and informed the members that 
some of the land grant colleges (at state universities) had al- 
ready fulfilled such need by making four-year B. S. courses 
available to pharmacy students. Such colleges were at the 
Universities of Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota.* During 
the 1903 meeting an invitation was extended to the boards of 
pharmacy to organize a similar conference and to meet each 
year in joint session with the American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties. The American Pharmaceutical Asso- 
ciation also advocated the formation of such a conference by 
the boards of pharmacy.* 

During the time of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion and the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 
annual meetings, held in October 1904, at Kansas City, the 
boards of pharmacy formed a permanent organization known 
as the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy.’ Begin- 
ning in the following year (1905) joint meetings were held be- 
tween the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy at the 
time of their yearly conventions.'” These meetings probably 
accomplished little or nothing that was visible or tangible in 
the first few years, but again the ground was being prepared 
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for future results beneficial to pharmaceutical education and to 
the profession of pharmacy through the exchange of ideas and 
discussion of different viewpoints by two of the agencies inter- 
ested in the field of pharmacy: those who taught prospective 
pharmacists; and those who enforced the pharmacy laws of 
the various states and licensed the prospective pharmacists. 
Most of the progress that has been made in the fields of phar- 
maceutical legislation and education has resulted from the ef- 
forts of these two organizations together with the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the latter representing all groups 
interested in pharmacy. 


Qualifications for Admission and Membership 


At the 1904 meeting of the American Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Faculties, the first definite qualifications for admis- 
sion to and membership in the organization were adopted." 
Previously there had been no special qualifications required. 
Any pharmaceutical faculty wishing membership merely had 
to be recommended by the executive committee of the confer- 
ence and voted upon favorably by the members of the confer- 
ence in order to become a member.* 


By the action taken in 1904, a new section (Sect. 7) was 
added to the by-laws. It provided qualifications for admission 
to and membership in the Conference, as follows: 


“1. The institution shall be incorporated as a college or school of 
pharmacy, or be a department of a regularly incorporated edu- 
cational institution, or a department of a state university, or 
conducted by an incorporated pharmaceutical society. 

“2. The school or college shall have been in continuous operation in 
America for at least five years prior to the date of application 
for membership in the Conference. 

“3. The institution shall include in its courses of instruction oral 
lectures, personal laboratory work, recitations and reviews. 
This shall exclude work in absentia. 


“4 The institution shall require of each candidate for graduation 
not less than five hundred hours given to lectures and recita- 
tions, and not less than six hundred hours of laboratory work; 
such work to be given in a period of not less than forty weeks. 


“5. The requirements for admission of students to the school or col- 
lege shall be, (1) a minimum age of 17 years; (2) a common 
school education, entitling the student to enter a high school, un- 
less the candidate is a high school graduate or possesses an 
equivalent education.”™! 
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Dr. Edward Kremers pointed out in 1907 that the stand- 
ards adopted in 1904 were “humiliatingly low,” but that they 
were raised at the Indianapolis meeting in 1906, and that the 
foundation for all advancement in pharmaceutical education 
had been laid.2, Comparison of these qualifications with those 
now in effect for admission to membership in the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy readily indicates that prog- 
ress has been made in pharmaceutical education since 1904. 


In 1905 at the Atlantic City meeting, President George B. 
Kauffman (Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy) point- 
ed out that the Conference had a membership of only twenty- 
three colleges of pharmacy out of a total number of eighty in 
existence, and that many good schools were not members of 
the Conference. He urged greater aggressiveness on the part 
of the organization in bettering pharmaceutical education.'” 


The Pharmaceutical Syllabus 


One of the most important joint accomplishments of the 
Conference in the first decade of its existence was the prepara- 
tion and adoption of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. In 1906 at 
the Indianapolis meeting, after recommendation of such action 
by President H. M. Whelpley (St. Louis College of Pharmacy) 
the Conference approved representation on a National Syllabus 
Committee. Dr. J. H. Beal (Scio College of Pharmacy) was 
selected as the representative.’ 

The National Syllabus Committee was composed of one rep- 
resentative each from the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties, the National Association of Boards of Pharma- 
cy, the New York State Colleges of Pharmacy (four different 
institutions) the New York State Board of Pharmacy, and the 
New York State Department of Education, a total of five mem- 
bers. These five members selected sixteen additional members 
from New York and other boards of pharmacy and colleges of 
pharmacy, making a total of twenty-one members on the com- 
mittee." The purpose of this committee was to outline a 
minimum course of study for guidance of colleges of pharma- 
cy and state boards of pharmacy.” 

The results of the committee’s work was published on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1910. It was called “The Pharmaceutical Syllabus,” 
and was the first edition of a series of such works which have 
been revised from time to time to meet changing conditions in 
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pharmaceutical education and to outline minimum courses of 
instruction for such changed conditions.'® Both the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties and the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy adopted the first edition of 
the Syllabus as a guide for future examinations during the Sy]- 
labus period.'® 

After publication of the book, the make-up of the Syllabus 
Committee was revised. Beginning in 1910 at the Richmond, 
Virginia, meetings, seven members each from the American 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties, the National Asso- 
ciation of Boards of Pharmacy, and the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association constituted the reorganized committee. It 
was so arranged that, after an initiatory period, each new 
member would serve for a period of seven years. The three 
supporting organizations agreed to finance the committee in its 
work."* 

The National Syllabus Committee still exists and functions 
as reorganized in 1910 and is still sponsored and financed by 
the same organizations. In the work of this committee and 
publication of its Syllabus from time to time is noteworthy evi- 
dence of the benefits resulting from the joint conferences and 
cooperation between the American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties, the National Association of Boards of Pharma- 
cy, and the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Between 1910 and 1925 the Conference discussed and acted 
upon many problems concerning pharmacy, pharmacy schools, 
and pharmacy school faculties. Such subjects as inspection 
and classification of pharmacy schools, examination questions, 
research work, faculties’ salaries, and publicity were consid- 
ered. However, the chief subjects dealt with during that 
period concerned preliminary education, curriculums, degrees 
conferred, prerequisite legislation, and standardization of 
schools. 


Preliminary Education 


According to the requirements incorporated into the by- 
laws of the Conference in 1904, only a common school educa- 
tion (entitling students to enter high school) was necessary 
for entrance of prospective students into member institutions." 
At the 1906 meeting the entrance requirements were amended 
to provide satisfactory completion of at least one year of work 
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in an accredited high school or its equivalent, beginning with 
the session of 1908-09, but this requirement did not apply to 
matriculants who were bonafide legal residents of the States 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Texas, Arizona, 
Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming, Mis- 
souri, and Indian Territory.’ In 1910 the exemption for ma- 
triculants from these states was eliminated beginning with the 
1911-12 school session.” A preliminary educational require- 
ment of at least two years high school work was adopted at the 
1914 meeting to take effect with the school year of 1917-18, 
and at the same time it was voted to recommend adoption of a 
four-year high school course as a minimum entrance require- 
ment to be effective in 1920.*° The four-year course was really 
made binding beginning in 1923 instead of 1920, according to 
action taken at the 1917 meeting.*" 

It required approximately eleven years (1900 to 1911) for 
the Conference to put into effect an advance of one year in 
preliminary educational requirements, but only twelve addi- 
tional years (1911 to 1923) for an advance of three more years. 


Curricula and Degrees 


The 1904 qualifications for admission to and membership in 
the Conference provided for ora] lectures, personal laboratory 
work, recitations, and reviews to be included in courses taught 
in member institutions, and permitted none of these to be done 
in absentia. It was also specified that candidates for gradua- 
tion should receive not less than five hundred hours lecture and 
recitation, and not less than six hundred hours of laboratory 
work; such work to be given in a period of not less than forty 
weeks.'' In 1906 it was decided to require the work to be given 
in a period of not less than fifty weeks, occupying two full 
years, and that at least two months should elapse between the 
two years.'* The total of eleven hundred hours minimum work 
for graduation was raised to twelve hundred hours in 1912.°" 
The following year, a minimum course of twelve hundred hours 
work was approved for the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy.” 
At the 1914 meeting the Conference voted to recommend to its 
members that the minimum requirement for admission for all 
degrees, except of Ph. G., should be the successful completion 
of a four-years’ high school course, or its equivalent. It also 
recommended that the degree of Pharmaceutical Chemist be 
given for eighteen hundred hours instruction over a period of 
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three years in a college of pharmacy.*” For the degree of 
Doctor of Pharmacy, recommendation was voted in 1915, that 
the minimum requirement should be at least a four-year course 
in a college of pharmacy.** One of the recommendations made 
to the Conference by President W. F. Rudd (Medical College of 
Virginia, School of Pharmacy) in 1920, was that the minimum 
course leading to a degree from a member college in the Con- 
ference should be three years beginning with the class entering 
in 1925. The recommendation was adopted by the Conference, 
thus paving the way for elimination of the two-year course en- 
tirely. A recommendation by president Rudd that the four- 
year course be the minimum one leading to a degree beginning 
in 1927 was not approved by the Conference.” 


In 1922 it was voted to raise the minimum number of hours 
required for completion of the two-year course from twelve 
hundred to fifteen hundred, and that the length of the school 
year be increased from a minimum of twenty-five weeks to a 
minimum of thirty weeks.** At the 1923 meeting action was 
taken requiring that the minimum number of hours instruction 


be increased to twenty-four per week or 720 per school year of 
thirty weeks, beginning in 1925.** This action meant that 
twenty-one hundred sixty hours of instruction would be the 
minimum amount given leading to a degree beginning in 1925, 
since action had been taken previously (in 1920) requiring the 
minimum course to be three years, beginning in 1925. 


During the first twelve years of its existence only slight 
progress was made by the Conference in raising the curricula 
requirements of member schools, but from 1912 to 1925 the 
progress was very rapid. In the latter period the minimum 
number of hours instruction required for a degree was raised 
from twelve hundred to twenty-one hundred sixty; the length 
of the minimum course was changed from a two-year course of 
twenty-five weeks per year to a three-year course of thirty 
weeks per year; and the minimum number of hours of instruc- 
tion and length of courses was specified for the degrees of 
Graduate in Pharmacy, Pharmaceutical Chemist, and Doctor 
of Pharmacy. In addition it recommended the high school en- 
trance requirement for all degrees except the Ph. G. 


Prerequisite Legislation 


In his address before the Conference in 1902, J. P. Reming- 
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ton, second president of the Conference, emphasized the need 
for state legislation when he said: “One of the most import- 
ant questions of today is to secure from legislatures of the var- 
ious states the recognition of the possession of the college 
diploma before a candidate is permitted to take the state ex- 
amination.””* 


It was realized by many of those interested in pharmacy 
and its progress that substantial raising of educational require- 
ments for prospective pharmacists could not be accomplished 
until state pharmacy acts were passed and put into effect which 
demanded definite educational training previous to licensing 
examinations. However, it was not unti! about 1915 that any 
planned cooperative action was inaugurated for the purpose of 
securing favorable legislative action in as many states as pos- 
sible. 


A joint committee on Prerequisite Arguments was provided 
for at the 1915 meeting of the Conference to meet with a sim- 
ilar committee of the N. A. B. P.** In 1916 W. B. Day, chair- 
man of the committee, made the first report to the Conference. 
He pointed out that the first prerequisite law went into effect 
in New York in 1905. Soon afterward Pennsylvania followed, 
then Rhode Island. North Dakota and Ohio passed such legis- 
lation (about 1915) and New Jersey and Washington State ob- 
tained the same results by rulings of their boards of pharma- 
cy. Mr. Day also advanced arguments for the prerequisite re- 
quirements as well as answers to arguments against such legis- 
lation.*” A second report of this special committee was made 
at the 1917 meeting, after which it ceased to exist.*" 


In 1916 the Conference appointed a joint committee to meet 
with a similar committee of the N. A. B. P. for the purpose of 
obtaining the cooperation of legislative committees of the var- 
ious state pharmacy associations toward securing prerequisite 
legislation.** This committee reported in 1917 that it had 
been unable to arouse much interest or secure much coopera- 
tion. It too, ceased to exist.*" 


In the presidential address of 1916, H. V. Arny (College of 
Pharmacy of the City of New York) called attention of the 
Conference to the fact that the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy at the 1915 meeting in San Francisco had passed 
a resolution expressing the opinion that, after 1920, candidates 
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for registration as pharmacists should be graduates of a high 
school and of a recognized college of pharmacy.” While this 
resolution could not be carried out in all states because of the 
lack of suitable legislation, it served to demonstrate that the 
Boards realized the value of and necessity for higher educa- 
tional standards. With the support and cooperation of the 
Boards it was quite logical to assume that the possibility for 
obtaining prerequisite legislation would be much greater than 
without such support and cooperation. 


In 1919 at the New York meeting of the Conference, presi- 
dent C. B. Jordan (Purdue University, School of Pharmacy) 
recommended the appointment of a committee of three as a 
Joint Committee on Prerequisite Information to act with a 
similar committee of the N. A. B. P. to collect and distribute 
information on prerequisite legislation to all state associations 
or other organizations that requested it, and to recommend 
lecturers on prerequisite legislation to all state associations 
that requested assistance. The recommendation was approved 
by the Conference.” 


A recommendation of President W. F. Rudd (Medical Col- 
lege of Virginia, School of Pharmacy) was adopted in 1920 
(Washington, D. C., meeting) providing that the Conference 
cooperate with the A. Ph. A. and the N. A. B. P. to secure pre- 
requisite laws in states which had not enacted such legisla- 
tion.» 

In 1916, seven states had laws or rulings (by the boards of 
pharmacy) for prerequisite requirements.* According to the 
reports of the Committee on Prerequisite Legislation Informa- 
tion, given at the 1923 and 1924 meetings of the Conference, 
there were eighteen states which had passed prerequisite legis- 
lation by 1924 and three which had attained the same require- 
ments by action of the state boards of pharmacy, making a to- 
tal of twenty-one states which required college graduation pre- 
vious to state board examination.“ ** While much remained 
to be accomplished, the fact that fourteen states had estab- 
lished recognition of colleges of pharmacy in a period of eight 
years indicated that progress, although slow, was being made. 


Standardization 


In order to eventually place pharmaceutical education on a 
high and reputable basis compared to other professions and 
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college courses, it was early realized by many in the field that 
standardization of colleges of pharmacy was desirable—not 
complete standardization in every detail, but enough so that 
students graduating from one institution would have education 
and training comparable in most respects to those graduating 
from any other institution. 


It might be said that slight standardization was begun in 
1904 when qualifications for admission to and membership in 
the Conference were added to the by-laws.'' As the specifica- 
tions for the number of hours instruction, length of the school 
year, number of years required for college graduation, entrance 
requirements, and degrees to be given became more and more 
detailed for member institutions, standardization gradually 
was approached, but only for those belonging to the Confer- 
ence and actually adhering to its requirements. To go further 
in this respect, legislation was necessary so that both Confer- 
ence and non-Conference colleges of pharmacy would be af- 
fected. Publication of the Syllabus aided in the movement be- 
cause most states eventually recognized it, either by law or by 
ruling of the state board of pharmacy, as an outline of the work 
to be taught by “Recognized” schools of pharmacy. 


Another factor in the trend toward standardization was the 
problem of inspection and classification of schools. Any move 
which would determine whether or not member institutions 
were complying with the requirements of the Conference might 
stimulate action on the part of non-complying institutions, so 
that compliance with the requirements would become more 
uniform. If non-member schools could be brought into the 
Conference by the means of inspection and classification, the 
aim toward standardization of all schools of pharmacy would 
he advanced to some extent. 

At the 1908 meeting of the Conference, President J. T. Me- 
Gill (Vanderbilt University, Department of Pharmacy) rec- 
ommended that a standing committee on schools be created 
for investigating and classifying schools of pharmacy in order 
that more institutions might be brought into the Conference 
membership. Instead of adopting this recommendation, the 
Conference voted to add the following amendment to the by- 
laws: “It shall also be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to investigate the educational facilities of all schools of phar- 
macy in the United States; such investigation to include the 
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collection and tabulation of data concerning the entrance re- 
quirement, equipment, curriculum and qualifications of the 
teaching force of each school. It shall furthermore be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to submit, annually, to the 
Conference, a list of all schools of pharmacy in the United 
States, which, based on the above investigation, appear eligible 
for membership. If, from the investigation of the Executive 
Committee, it appears that any institution represented in the 
Conference does not comply with the requirements for mem- 
bership in the Conference, it shall be the duty of the Executive 
Committee to submit to such institution its,findings, at least 
ninety days previous to the annual meeting, and it shall report 
the same to the Conference at the annual meeting.” 


In 1911 the Conference voted to pay the expenses for a com- 
mittee of visitation to investigate non-Conference schools for 
the purpose of obtaining additional members.” In 1913 a 
standing committee on membership was authorized to investi- 
gate, by correspondence, conditions prevailing at Conference 
institutions, and also to investigate non-Conference schools 
with a view to inviting them to become members.” 


The Executive Committee attempted to make an investiga- 
tion of schools as directed in the by-law added in 1908, but with 
very little success. The special] committee approved in 1911 
and 1913 did little or nothing. 

Attempts were made nearly every year between 1915 and 
1924 to inaugurate an impartial investigation of all schools of 
pharmacy in the United States through the Carnegie Founda- 
tion: without success." *. 2%. 27, 30, 33, 34, 


Change of Name 


In his presidential address at the 1909 meeting (read in his 
absence) H. P. Hynson (Maryland College of Pharmacy) who 
was president of the Conference in 1908-09, called attention to 
the need of more control over members of the organization, and 
pointed out that a strong controlling national organization, an 
association instead of a Conference, was needed. He recom- 
mended that, “the Conference be converted into an actual asso- 
ciation of schools of pharmacy on as broad as possible basis, 
whereby a large majority of existing schools may become mem- 
bers and that the members be such as will accept the reason- 
able control of the organization.” He also recommended, “the 
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conversion of the Conference into a body, exclusively of au- 
thorized representatives of schools, one from each member 
and each member to be required, under penalty, to have a del- 
egate present at each meeting.” Neither recommendation 
was approved by the Conference.** 


Again in 1915 a somewhat similar recommendation was 
made by F. J. Wulling (College of Pharmacy of the University 
of Minnesota) in his presidential address to the Conference. 
He said, “membership in the Conference appears to be restrict- 
ed to pharmaceutical faculties and faculties are not colleges. 
Yet the entire activity of the conference affects only the col- 
leges. It appears, however, that the colleges and not the fac- 
ulties appoint the delegates to the Conference, pay the annual 
dues and in many cases the expenses of the delegates, and as 
far as I know, regard themselves bound by the Conference ac- 
tions except in a very few cases where the colleges through 
their governing bodies, ratify Conference actions or otherwise 
make them their own when they act on them at all. Are we, 
therefore, not as much an association of colleges as a confer- 
ence of faculties? I believe our organization should be an as- 
sociation of colleges and faculties of pharmacy. If it were, 
members of the college governing bodies would sit in with the 
faculties and all transactions would unquestionably be binding 
upon the colleges. Governing bodies might thus obtain a muct. 
broader view of the needs of pharmaceutical education.” 
Again as in 1909 this recommendation for a change in name 


was not approved.** 


President R. A. Lyman (University of Nebraska, College 
of Pharmacy) in addressing the Conference at the 1917 meet- 
ing said that the present name, “is bunglesome and meaning- 
less even to those engaged in educational work outside of phar- 
macy.” He said that a change in name would not necessarily 
make the action of the association more binding than under 
the old name, and maintained that a change in name need not 
and should not change the function of the organization. His 
specific recommendation was that the Conference instruct the 
secretary to take the proper steps before the next annual meet- 
ing in order that article I of the constitution may be changed 
to read, “This body shall be known as the American Associa- 
tion of Schools of Pharmacy,” and that the constitution and 
by-laws be modified in conformity with this change. The rec- 
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ommendation received the same action as its predecessors— 
“not approved”’.*' 


In 1919, president of the Conference, C. B. Jordan (Purdue 
University, School of Pharmacy) once more urged changing of 
the name of the organization. He said that it was originally 
organized and had functioned as a conference, but had out- 
grown such method of procedure, therefore it was really an as- 
sociation because it had annual meetings with a definite mem- 
bership, had passed regulations governing its membership, had 
definitely stated the requirements: to be met before a new 
member could be accepted, had definite annual] dues, and had 
even stated under what conditions a member could withdraw 
from the organization and under what conditions a member 
could be expelled. Professor Jordan defined a conference as, 
“an appointed meeting for discussing some topic or business,” 
and an association as, “an associate body of persons formed 
for a common object.” He pointed out that a conference does 
not have annual meetings with definite membership. He rec- 
ommended that the name of the organization be changed to 
“The American Association of Pharmaceutical Colleges.” 


The Committee on the President’s address reported that it 
approved the recommendation providing the name be altered 
to “The. American Association of Pharmaceutical Faculties,” 
but secretary T. J. Bradley (Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy) informed the Conference that the recommendation in- 
volved a change in the constitution, therefore could not be act- 
ed upon immediately. He said it would have to go through the 
regular procedure for constitutional amendments. The whole 
matter was dropped for the time being.*° 


At the 1924 meeting, the Conference authorized Chairman 
of the Executive Committee C. B. Jordan and Secretary Zada 
M. Cooper (State University of Iowa, College of Pharmacy) to 
codify and revise the by-laws and to submit them at the next 
meeting (1925) for vote of the members.” 


Both the by-laws and constitution were revised and sub- 
mitted at the next meeting. In the new constitution which was 
approved by the Conference the name of the organization was 
changed to “The American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy.””** 

Like many of the other changes which occurred in the or- 
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ganization, it took many years for the majority of the repre- 

sentatives to be convinced of the necessity for a change of 

name. First mentioned to the Conference in 1909, then again 
in 1915, 1917, and 1919, it became a reality in 1925, requiring 

a period of fourteen years for favorable action. 

In the twenty-five years of its existence the American Con- 
ference of Pharmaceutical Faculties accomplished much for the 
benefit of pharmaceutical education and the profession of phar- 
macy. It was just beginning to reap the fruits of progress 
from the ideas and suggestions made in the early years of its 
existence and later in cooperation with both the National As- 
sociation of Boards of Pharmacy and the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association. Under the name, “The American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of Pharmacy,” the organization was des- 
tined to continue both the sowing and reaping for the benefit 
of the profession of pharmacy. 
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During the annual convention of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association at Richmond, Va., in 1900, representatives 
of twenty-three colleges of pharmacy formed an organization 
which was named, The American Conference of Pharmaceu- 
tical Faculties.' In 1925, after debating the matter on several 
different occasions since 1909, the name of the organization 
was changed to the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy.” 


In the first few years of its existence the Conference con- 
cerned itself with organization, publicity, and effecting closer 
relationships with the American Pharmaceutical Association 
and the National Association of Boards of Pharmacy. Later, 
it made progress in such matters as the establishment of pre- 
liminary educational] requirements for entrance into colleges 
of pharmacy, specification of minimum hours of instruction, 
and length of courses for graduation from member colleges 
of pharmacy, relationship between length of course and de- 
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gree conferred, and the adoption by the various states of pre- 
requisite legislation for state pharmacy board examinations. 


The official membership of the Conference as approved in 
1901 was seventeen.' During all the years from 1901 to 1925, 
a sustained effort was made to increase the number of mem- 
bers. This resulted in a total membership of forty-six in 1925, 
a gain of twenty-nine member colleges.* From 1925 to 1942, 
an additional gain of thirteen members was made, so that the 
Association had a total of fifty-nine colleges of pharmacy as 
member institutions in 1942. 


The New Era 


Edward H. Kraus (College of Pharmacy, University of 
Michigan), president of the Association in 1925-26 stated that 
a new era in pharmaceutical education was to begin with the 
opening of the colleges in the fall of 1925. He said, “the be- 
ginning of a new era in pharmaceutical education at this time 
was assured by the actions taken by the Conference in 1917 
placing the requirement for admission to our colleges on the 
basis of high-school graduation, and again in 1920 whereby 
the three-year course was made the minimum requirement for 
graduation after July 1, 1927.” President Kraus pointed out 
that the new era made it imperative that the Constitution and 
By-Laws be revised to meet the changed conditions.‘ The 
revisions indicated were approved at the 1925 meeting of the 
Association.” 

Some of the changes which were very important, in addi- 
tion to the change in name, were the following: 


1. It was provided that, “no college of pharmacy that is conducted 
for gain shall be eligible for membership in the Association.” 


2. The membership was divided into “active” for colleges which 
had been in continuous operation for at least five years prior to the date 
of application for membership in the association, and “Associate” for 
those colleges which met all other requirements except the time clause. 
The associate members received all privileges of active members except 
that of voting and of attending executive sessions. 


3. The requirements for graduation from the three-year course 
were established as, “not less than 2,250 hours of instruction, of which 
at least 1,000 hours shall consist of lectures and recitations, such work 
to be given in a period of not less than three full college years of at least 
thirty weeks each. At least two months must elapse between the first 
and second years and between the second and third years.” 
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4. Provision was made for permitting work given in institutions 
vith well-established summer sessions to count toward graduation. 

5. A transition period from the two to three-year course was es- 
tablished. 

6. The requirements for the different degrees were enumerated. 
Graduate in Pharmacy (Ph. G.) was to be conferred for the minimum 
three-year course of 2,250 hours, Bachelor of Science in Pharmacy (B.S. 
in Phar.) could be given for not less than a four-year course, Master of 
Science in Pharmacy (M. S. in Phar.) for one year of graduate work, 
and Doctor of Pharmacy (Phar.D.) for three years of graduate 
work.?, 

In the years of the “new era” the Association continued, as 
in the past, to pursue the object of the organization—promo- 
tion of pharmaceutical education. Many of the old problems 
were discussed and acted upon, and many new ones came into 
existence as time went on and conditions changed. 


Curricula 


Long before the effective date of the minimum three-yean 
course for Association members (1925), agitation had begun 
for the establishment of a four-year minimum course. Presi- 
dent W. F. Rudd (Medical College of Virginia, Schoo] of Phar- 
macy) in 1920 suggested that the four-year course take effect 
in 1927, but the suggestion was not approved.® At the 1926 
meeting, C. B. Jordan (Purdue University, School of Pharma- 
macy) Chairman of the Executive Committee, reported that 
Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy and University of 
Minnesota, College of Pharmacy had eliminated all short 
courses and would give a four-year minimum course.* At the 
same meeting, President of the Association, E. H. Kraus, rec- 
ommended the establishment of a committee to study the 
question of the four-year course. The recommendation was 
approved and a committee appointed.* In 1927 the Committee 
reported and recommended that a determined effort be made 
to secure the adoption of the four-year course as early as July 
first, 1932. This recommendation was adopted and made a 
special order of business for the 1928 meeting.‘ ‘In 1928 the 
recommendation was voted on favorably, so that the by-laws 
were thereby amended.* At the same meeting it was an- 
nounced by Chairman of the Executive Committee, C. B. Jor- 
dan, that the Nationa] Association of Boards of Pharmacy at 


*The University of Nebraska and the University of Georgia also eliminated all 


the same year Edit 
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the 1927 meeting had taken action which would result in the 
recognition of nothing less than the four-year course after 
1932. 

John G. Beard (University of North Carolina, School of 
Pharmacy) in the presidential address at the 1930 meeting 
recommended the adoption of a minimum five-day week sched- 
ule of instruction to begin in 1932, and also a change in by- 
laws to require 3,000 hours of instruction and four years of 
thirty-two weeks each as the minimum course for member 
colleges, beginning in 1932. Both recommendations were ap- 
proved.” The latter one, however, was changed again in 1934 
by another revision of the by-laws which increased the re- 
quired hours to 3,200." In 1931 the credit hour was defined 
by action of the Association." 


Comparison of the curricula requirements for member 
colleges after 1932 with those requirements put into effect in 
1904 definitely indicates the great progress which the associa- 
tion had made toward the attainment of the object of the or- 
ganization as set forth in the original constitution in 1900— 
“to promote pharmaceutical education”. 


Prerequisite Legislation 


William B. Day (University of Illinois, School of Pharma- 
cy), chairman of the Committee on Distribution of Informa- 
tion Concerning Prerequisite Legislation, reported at the 1925 
meeting that twenty-five states had prerequisite legislation 
requiring college of pharmacy graduation, while two additional 
states required only two years College of Pharmacy attend- 
ance. He pointed out that active efforts were being made in a 
number of other states toward establishment of similar legis- 
lation, and said that the National Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy was in a better position to urge passage of prerequi- 
site legislation than was the Conference. Since the committee 
had served its purpose in inaugurating and aiding in efforts to 
secure prerequisite legislation, Mr. Day recommended that it 
be discontinued. The recommendation was approved." 


Chairman of the Executive Committee, C. B. Jordan, in 
1928 told of the rapid progress being made in advancing the 
standards of pharmaceutical education, and said that thirty- 
two states and the District of Columbia had secured prereaui- 
site laws or had enforced them by state board of pharmacy 
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rulings. He explained that in several cases the state laws had 
specified that colleges recognized in the state must meet the 
requirements of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy, and in one case the law stated that recognized colleges 
must be members of the Association.'* 

In 1942, all states except Massachusetts, Nevada, and Ver- 
mont required graduation from a recognized school of pharma- 
cy which gave a four-year course. Massachusetts, however, 
has a law requiring the four-year course, beginning in 1945." 

It has been shown that the Conference expended much 
time and effort on the problem of prerequisite legislation, that 
it had, in cooperation with the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy and The American Pharmaceutical Association, 
drawn up arguments and reasons for the need of such legisla- 
tion, and had attempted to educate those who were responsi- 
ble for the introduction and passage of such legislation in the 
various states. From about 1925, efforts in this respect were 
not necessary on the part of the Association, because the work 
of the Conference had been effective in inaugurating and ac- 
celerating the movement. The accomplishments are realized 
when we consider that there were no prerequisite laws in 1900, 
but in 1942 graduation from high school and.from a four-year 
college of pharmacy course was required previous to state 
board examination in forty-five states and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Pharmaceutical] education had been definitely pro- 
moted. 


Investigation and Classification of Schools 


At the 1927 meeting, the Executive Committee was author- 
ized to select trusted members of the Association to make of- 
ficial inspections of member colleges at least once in every 
three years. Reports of.such inspections were to be sent to 
the chairman of the Executive Committee who would, in turn, 
make reports to the Association.’ The first report was made 
in 1928 after official inspections of eighteen colleges.* By the 
time of the 1929 meeting, thirty additional colleges had been 
inspected, and by 1930 all except two, had been visited."** In 
reporting at the 1930 meeting, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, C. B. Jordan, informed the assembled delegates 
that the inspections had been well worth the money expended. 
He said that in some cases unsatisfactory conditions revealed 
in the inspections had been corrected by the institutions at 
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fault, but that the most important thing accomplished was the 
helpful assistance given to some institutions, especially toward 
securing much needed financial support from the parent organ- 
izations.” 

The second round of official visitations were begun in 1930- 
31 and concluded in 1933-34. In the report of these visita- 
tions, the Executive Committee called attention to the fact 
that the second series of visits revealed a general improvement 
in the effectiveness of member-colleges, in spite of the financial 
conditions confronting them, during the period of the second 
series of visits.'° 


At the 1933 meeting, the Association voted to discontinue 
the visitations after the second series were completed, because 
of a new agency—the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education—which was about ready to function in the matter 
of inspection and accreditation.’’ In order to trace the origin 
and purpose of the latter agency, it is necessary to go back to 
the year 1929. 


At the annual meeting in 1929 president A. G. DuMez 
(University of Maryland, School of Pharmacy) recommended, 
“that the Executive Committee endeavor to secure the crea- 
tion of a Council on Pharmaceutical] Eduation, similar to the 
American Council on Dental Education, to be composed of 
three members from the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy, three from the Nationa! Association of Boards of 
Pharmacy and three from the American Pharmaceutical As- 
sociation.”* The recommendation was approved, and a com- 
mittee was established to confer with the other organizations 
named in the recommendation, and to aid in the formation of 
the suggested organization.'* In 1932 a proposed constitution 
and by-laws for the new organization which were submitted 
to the three sponsoring organizations were adopted, and the 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education came into ex- 
istence.'® 

According to the Constitution, the objects of the Council 
were as follows: “First. To formulate the educational, sci- 
entific, and professional principles and standards which an 
approved school or college of pharmacy will be expected to 
meet and maintain. Second. To revise these principles and 


*The American Council on Education representative n the Am 


ican Council of Pharmaceutical Education 
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essentials when deemed necessary or advisable. Third. To 
investigate any school or college of pharmacy that requests 
the approval of this organization. Fourth. To publish a list 
of approved schools or colleges of pharmacy and to revise 
such lists annually or as frequently as deemed desirable. 
Fifth. To satisfy itself that the schools and colleges which 
have been approved maintain the proper standards through 
occasional conference with members of the faculties and an 
inspection of each school or college every five years, or at such 
time during the interim as may seem desirable. The approval 
of any school or college failing to maintain the standards for- 
mulated by the Council shall be withdrawn. Sixth. To assist 
in the advancement and improvement of pharmaceutical edu- 
cation and registration.’ 

From a study of the constitution it is apparent that the 
attempts of the Conference and later of the Association to 
obtain a nation wide investigation and classification of phar- 
macy schools might be realized through the American Council 
on Pharmaceutical Education. The idea of investigation and 
classification was first officially expressed as a presidential rec- 
ommendation in 1908. Afterward it was revived at intervals 
until about 1915. After 1915 the problem came up and was 
advocated nearly every year. Much of the effort put forth 
since 1911 was made in an effort to interest and induce the 
Carnegie Foundation to undertake such an investigation. A 
Committee on Investigation of Pharmacy Schools by the Car- 
negie Foundation functioned actively many years and finally 
became more and more inactive because of the impossibility 
of obtaining any favorable action by the Carnegie Foundation. 
The special committee was discontinued in 1931. 


It required about five years for the Council to become well 
organized and to determine the opinions of pharmaceutical 
educators and other interested parties toward a tentative list 
of standards.'* In 1937 a set of standards for accreditment 
were adopted,'* and in 1938 inspection of pharmacy schools 
was in progress.'” The report of the Council at the 1939 meet- 
ings of the sponsoring organizations contained a brief history 
of the Council and information about its membership. The 
report also said that sixty-one out of sixty-eight colleges of 
pharmacy in the United States had applied for accreditation, 
and pointed out that the Council had been incorporated in 
Maryland.” In 1940 a list of accredited colleges was published 
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in booklet form and distributed.*' After a period of ten years 
existence the Council was able to report considerable progress 
in the work toward the objects of the organization at the 1942 
meeting. Of sixty-eight colleges of pharmacy in the United 
States, sixty-six had applied for accreditation and sixty-three 
had been accredited. Al] those applying had been inspected, 
two had been reinspected, and four had been revisited unof- 
ficially by Council members. Standards for accreditment had 
been revised. It was stated that improvements in many col- 
leges of pharmacy had been made in the ten-year period es- 
pecially in regard to physical plant and equipment. Libraries 
had been enlarged and faculties improved, although some col- 
leges still needed additiona! improvement.”': 


The work accomplished by the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education amply demonstrates the success of an- 
other effort of the American Association of Colleges of Phar- 
macy toward fulfilling the object of its organization—the ad- 
vancement of pharmaceutical education. 


Pharmacy Corps in the U. S. Army 


During the first World War (1914 to 1918) those who were 
interested in the profession of pharmacy realized the inade- 
quacy of pharmaceutical service in the United States Army 
and complained about the failure in general of the government 
to recognize pharmacy. A bil] to establish a pharmacy corps 
in the Army was introduced in the House of Representatives 
in 1918 through the efforts of the pharmacy interests, but was 
strongly opposed by the Surgeon General of the United States 
Army. The bill was not passed.** *.**.?* At the time of the 
hearing on the bill in the Committee of Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, the conference was well represent- 
ed.** 


In 1928 resolutions were adopted by the American Associ- 
ation of Colleges of Pharmacy, National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy, and the American Pharmaceutical Association 
in support of legislation for the creation of a pharmaceutical 
corps under the Medica] Department of the United States Ar- 
my. Each organization appointed a committee for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the efforts of all pharmacy interests 
toward securing such legislation. By 1929 the committees 
had done much work.'* The 1936 report of H. E. Kendig 
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(Temple University, School of Pharmacy) who was chairman 
of the American Pharmaceutical Association committee point- 
ed out that systematic efforts had been made by organized 
pharmacy, since 1883, to obtain recognition for pharmacists in 
the military forces of the nation, but without success. Bill 
after bill had been presented to Congress, but to the best of 
the committee’s knowledge, none of them had ever reached 
the floor for a vote. During the 1936 session of Congress, 
however, some recognition of pharmacists had been made. A 
bill was passed providing for the commissioning of pharma- 
cists in the Medical Administrative Corps of the Army. The 
report gave particular credit to E. F. Kelly, secretary of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association, for his work toward 
securing enactment of this legislation.” 

At the 1936 meeting the name of the committee was 
changed to the Committee on Status of Pharmacists in the 
Government Service, and it was made a part of an American 
Pharmaceutical Association committee, so that one committee 
could represent and speak for organized pharmacy about the 
status of pharmacists not only in the Army, but also in any 
governmental service.” 

To illustrate the attainments resulting from the work of 
the old committees and of the reorganized one, the following 
is quoted from the committee report of 1937 of which H. E. 
Kendig was chairman: 

“In order that the pharmacists of the nation may more fully appre- 
ciate what has been accomplished during the last decade toward improv- 
ing pharmaceutical service in, and toward securing a more satisfactory 
status for pharmacy and for pharmacists in the government service, the 
accomplishments, for which this committee and its predecessors deserve 
only part of the credit, should be briefly reviewed. Ten years ago, phar- 
macy was still listed as a sub-profession; pharmacists were still classified 
solely in the sub-professional group, with only a few commissioned; and 
the schools and colleges of pharmacy were not included among other in- 
stitutions of higher learning, in so far as the federal government was 
officially concerned. Today, pharmacy is recognized fully as a profes- 
sion; pharmacists are classified in the professional groups under the 
Civil Service; pharmacists are commissioned in all three of the military 
services, the Army, Navy, and Public Health Service; schools and col- 
leges of pharmacy are listed as institutions of higher learning; and The 
American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, and the National Association of Boards of Phar- 
macy, which associations have cooperated in all of these accomplish- 
ments, are listed among the educational, civic and learned associations 


of the nation.’”*! 
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During the year 1940-41, the committee was joined by 
three representatives of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, making a total of twelve members representing 
four different pharmaceutical organizations, thus enabling it 
to represent and speak for American pharmacy more authori- 
tatively than previously.” 

The committee has been most active recently in protecting 
the interests and advancing the recognition given by the gov- 
ernment to pharmacy and pharmacists. It has tried to show 
the need for classifying pharmacy as an essential occupation 
under selective service, and has concerned itself with the sta- 
tus of pharmacists in the Army, Navy, and Army Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps. It has also convinced the Office of Education of 
the need for the extension of federal aid to students of phar- 
macy.** 

Following the adoption of a resolution by the four support- 
ing organizations to the effect that Congressional action be ob- 
tained to establish a separate pharmacy corps in the U. S. Ar- 
my, the committee went to work on the problem. A bill was 
prepared and introduced in both the House and the Senate. 
A steering committee for the bill was appointed, consisting of 
Roland Jones, of the N.A.R.D., and E. F. Kelly and H. E. 
Kendig, both of the A. Ph. A. This steering committee pre- 
pared plans and made other necessary arrangements for ob- 
taining favorable action on the bill. When the bill went to 
the House Military Affairs Committee for a hearing, the steer- 
ing committee appeared with its witnesses, arguments, and 
other planned support for the bill; the result was favorable 
action by the Military Affairs Committee.*’ The bill became 
a law in July 1943. 


Pharmaceutical Research 


Rufus A. Lyman (University of Nebraska, College of Phar- 
macy) who was president of the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties in 1916-17, realized that in the field 
of pharmaceutical research very little was being accomplished. 
In order to stimulate interest and activity in this field of 
study, he appointed a Committee on Pharmaceutical Re- 
search.** The committee was continued from year to year un- 
til 1929. In the first few vears it compiled suggestions for a 
method of procedure, and tried to interest the individual mem- 
ber colleges in becoming “research minded.” At the 1922 
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meeting, the committee reported that representatives of sev- 
eral organizations of a pharmaceutical nature had met and 
organized a new organization, to be known as the National 
Conference of Pharmaceutical Research, for the purpose of 
encouraging, by all possible means, pharmaceutical research 
in its broadest sense. The membership was to be one dele- 
gate and not more than three associates from each constitu- 
ent organization. The Conference of Faculties voted to be- 
come a member.** In 1925 Mr. Albert Schneider (North Pa- 
cific College of Pharmacy) Chairman of the Committee on 
Research, reported that research in the United States had re- 
ceived a severe set-back since the close of the World War, 
and that the United States as a nation had shown no inclina- 
tion to encourage or financially support research. He said 
that the Conference schools were not equipped for research 
as to facilities, time, or the requisite gray matter.* In 1925 
a census of pharmaceutical research workers was taken, un- 
der the direction of the National Conference of Pharmaceuti- 
cal Research. Out of 239 researchers reporting, only 91 were 
teachers of pharmacy or their students. The census, while 
not complete was typical and fairly comprehensive.” By 1928, 
the number of research workers in pharmacy schools had in- 
creased to over 400, according to the report of the Committee 
on Research. The report recommended that the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy “specifically formulate 
its purpose and scope to be the promotion of pharmaceutical 
education as well as the promotion of pharmaceutical research 
to a uniformly high standard.”*> The recommendation was 
altered somewhat and, after being favorably voted upon in 
1928, was finally adopted in 1930 as a change in Article I] 
of the Constitution. As changed, the article was, “Object. 
The object of the Association shall be to promote the inter- 
ests of pharmaceutical education and research.” 

In 1929, the Committee on Research, upon its own recom- 
mendation, was permanently discharged.'"* The Committee 
had served its purpose in stimulating the member colleges to 
an appreciation of the value of research and in helping to 
form the National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research. 

The National Conference of Pharmaceutical Research pub- 
lished a yearly census of research from 1925 to 1932 in which 
was listed the names of institutions carrying on pharmaceu- 
tical research, subjects being investigated, and names of the 
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investigators. From 1933 to 1940 an annual survey of re- 
search in pharmacy was published. Each publication contin- 
ued the yearly census and contained summaries of accom- 
plishments during the year in various phases of pharmaceu- 
tical research. The Conference ceased to exist in 1942. The 
Committee on Pharmaceutical Research of the American Phar- 
maceutical Association is expected to encourage and promote 
research in the various fields of pharmacy. 


Publication of Journal 


A Problems and Plans Committee was created by the Asso- 
ciation at the 1934 meeting for the purpose of studying th: 
problems facing pharmaceutical educators. In the first re- 
port of the new committee, Chairman Rufus A. Lyman called 
attention to the need of a more complete and more rapid 
means of communication for the Association. He said that 
a greater need of discussion and exchange of views between 
those engaged in pharmaceutical education existed. The rem- 
edy which he suggested was the publication of a journal, if 
an investigation of the cost and feasibility of such an under- 
taking was favorable. The Association authorized the Prob- 
lems and Plans Committee and Secretary Zada M. Cooper to 
make the necessary investigation.*’ 


On the basis of the investigation which was made, Chair- 
man Lyman in 1936 recommended, “that the Executive Com- 
mittee be authorized to establish a journal to be called the 
American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education and to ap- 
point an editor, editorial board. and collaborators as may seem 
wise, and to make such contracts as are necessary to carry 
out all details that may arise in connection with the estab- 
lishment and publication of said Journal.” The recommenda- 
tion was referred to the Executive Committee with power to 
act.** 


After a very serious consideration, the Executive Commit- 
tee decided that the journal should be established, and ap- 
pointed Rufus A. Lyman as editor. The first issue of the 
quarterly, American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education 
was issued in January 1937. The last issue of the Proceed- 
ings appeared in 1935. 


The publication of a journal was another milestone in the 
progress of pharmaceutical education as well as a tangible 
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demonstration of the success of the Association in working 
toward the objects of the organization. 


Other Work of the Association 


A Committee on Food and Drug Legislation, appointed in 
1934, worked for the passage of a suitable federal law by 
stimulating the interest and efforts of the various colleges of 
pharmacy in this type of legislation, by interesting the pub- 
lic through talks and lectures, and by appearing before Con- 
gressional Committees to give advice and information. Af- 
ter passage of the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act in 
1938, the Committee became interested in securing proper 
state legislation on the same subject. 


Ernest Little (Rutgers University, College of Pharmacy) 
president of the Association in 1934-35, recommended, “the 
appointment of a professional relations committee whose re- 
sponsibility shall be to bring before our members the ways 
and means which are being employed in the various states, 
of increasing the professional services of the retail pharma- 
cist and improving his contacts and relationships with phy- 
sicians and dentists. The efficient functioning of such a com- 
mittee should make it possible for our colleges of pharmacy 
to more effectively co-operate in increasing the professional 
services of our present and future retail pharmacists.”** The 
committee was appointed and has been active in carrying out 
the tasks enumerated by Dr. Little. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education. is 
an organization composed of representatives from nine na- 
tional pharmaceutical associations including the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy. It was formed in 1942 
and should soon be in full operation. Its purpose is, “To re- 
ceive, administer, and allocate a fund or gifts to improve and 
broaden the profession of pharmacy through educational proc- 
esses. The Foundation will uphold and improve pharmaceuti- 
cal education by aiding and strengthening colleges of phar- 
macy through such means as the directors deem appropriate 
and in keeping with the best interests of the profession of 
pharmacy and the people whom it serves.” 

Shortly after the United States entered the war it became 
apparent that universities and colleges must begin to train 
students more rapidly in order to fulfill the needs of war and 
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civil life by taking advantage of all facilities available dur- 
ing the entire year instead of giving the usual three months 
vacation during the summer. On February 16, 1942 the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Association voted blanket approval 
for all accelerated courses for the duration of the war, and 
the member colleges approved the action. The action was 
for acceleration only, not for lowering of any standards. It 
was provided that the quality of instruction and the minimum 
number of weeks devoted to such instruction would not be 
lower than previously. Beginning in the summer of 1942, 
many of the colleges of pharmacy inaugurated the accelerat- 
ed plan of teaching three full terms each year (or four full 
quarters) ."' 

Various standing committees exist, and other special com- 
mittees are formed as need arises, for carrying on certain 
phases of the Association’s effort to improve pharmaceutical 
education. Some of the efforts are criticized as being far 
afield from pharmaceutical education, but either directly or 
indirectly most of the committee’s accomplishments probably 
influence and help elevate pharmaceutical education. Any 
steps which add and improve the ability and services of phar- 
macists also aid pharmaceutical education indirectly. Simi- 
larly, those acts which are beneficial for pharmacy in gener- 
al, are also beneficial to pharmaceutical education either di- 
rectly or indirectly. 

The Association is and has been interested in the improve- 
ment of individual colleges of pharmacy in all respects: phy- 
si¢al plant and equipment, libraries, faculty qualifications, 
teaching methods, curricula, research, and quality of students. 
It is also interested in the promotion of pharmacy and phar- 
maceutical education in cooperation with other related organ- 
izations. 

The results which have been achieved since organization 
of the American Conference of Pharmaceutical Faculties in 
1900 indicate clearly the wisdom not only of those who real- 
ized the need for such an organization, but also of those who 
labored to make it a success. The policy of cooperation with 
other organizations, particularly with the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association and the National Association of Boards 
of Pharmacy has been an important factor in the achieve- 
ment of mutual understanding between pharmacy organiza- 
tions and of success in the elevation of pharmaceutical stand- 
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ards. Both pharmacy and pharmaceutical education has grad- 
ually gained appreciation and recognition from the related 
professions, from governmental agencies, and law making 
bodies, and to some extent, from the general public. 

The American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy has 
achieved much, but it will not rest on past accomplishments. 
Changing times will bring new problems which must and will 
be challenged and overcome for the benefit of pharmacy. 
Whatever the problems, the past record of the Association 
leads to the belief that all new problems will be solved, per- 
haps slowly, but surely. 
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NEW IN THE FAMILY 


john Lyman VanKat.—Born October 15, 1943. Son of Mr. and Mrs 
John A. VanKat, grandson of Dr. and Mrs. R. A. Lyman, University of 
Nebraska, College of Pharmacy. 

Barbara Jo Sorg.—Born February 5, 1944. Daughter of Mr. ar 
Mrs. N. F. Sorg, State University of Iowa, College of Pharmacy. 

Linda Marie Fiske.—Born March 24, 1944. Daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Russell H. Fiske, Medical College of Virginia, School of Pharmacy. 

Suzan joyce Brewer.—Born March 1, 1944. Daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Willis R. Brewer, Ohio State University, College of Pharmacy. 


A hospital pharmacy position for a registered pharmacist is avail- 
able July 1, 1944, at the Medical College of Virginia. It is desirable that 
the appointee have both drug store and hospital experience but the latter 
qualification will be waived if necessary. The stipend will be $200 per 
month plus a monthly bonus of approximately $25. The latter amount 
is purely a war time measure and will probably be discontinued after the 
emergency. 

There is also an opening for a hospital pharmacy intern. No pre- 
vious drug store or hospital experience is required. The salary is $50 
per month plus board, room and laundry 

Address Dean W. F. Rudd, Medical College of Virginia, Richmond. 


a 
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Post-War Programs for Pharmaceutical 
Education 


It seems almost certain that a large number of ex-service 


men will seek pharmaceutica] education and training in the 
post-war period. These may be divided into four general 
groups. 


l. 


So far, there are presumably at least 1500 graduates of 
high schools who intended to enter the colleges of phar- 
macy but instead entered the armed forces or went into 
war work of some kind. It is reasonable to assume that 
most of them will endeavor to enter the colleges as soon 
as the war is over. 

Special arrangements on the part of the colleges are not 
required for this group as it is made up of those for 
whom the colleges had previously prepared. 


There are doubtless a considerable number who are be- 
ing attracted to pharmacy as a civilian career through 
their contact with it in military service. It is difficult 
to predict even approximately the number in this group 
or their status with respect to their preliminary educa- 
tion. It seems that no planning for this group can be 
done at this time and that no special arrangements for 
it are justified. If any members of this group cannot 
meet the requirements for admission to the colleges they 
surely should not expect these requirements to be low- 
ered. 


There are several thousand students who withdrew from 
the colleges of pharmacy to enter military service. Near- 
ly all of this group are looking forward to returning to 
the colleges to complete the work for their degrees, I be- 
lieve. It is not to be expected that they will all be re- 
leased at once but a relatively large number will seek to 
re-enter at the first entering date after their release. 
From their records the colleges can readily discover how 
many are in this group and can plan accordingly. The 
opportunity to pick up where they left off should be giv- 
en the members of this group, I believe. 


| 
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4. The final group is made up of those who were practicing 
pharmacy when they entered the Service. They will want 
to get back into the same jobs they had or else better 
ones. They will not, I believe, want to go back to col- 
leges. After they are in their jobs they may, and prob- 
ably will, want refresher courses made available to them. 
The colleges should be prepared to offer these courses. 


With these four groups in mind it seems to me the colleges 
of pharmacy can be prepared to function properly in the post- 
war period unless some unexpected restrictions are imposed 
on them. 

It is expected that the government will aid the returning 
ex-service men financially. This aid, however, should not be 
made dependent on the men taking any special short profes- 
sional courses. The pharmaceutical curriculum should be the 
regular peacetime curriculum and not some accelerated pro- 
gram arranged for these men. Any real need for accelera- 
tion will have passed. This is the one great point of danger 
in the post-war planning. On it pharmaceutical education 
must take a firm stand to the effect that there shall be no ac- 
celeration of the curriculum and no short pharmaceutical cur- 
riculum after the war ends, no matter what “Washington fa- 
vors.” 

Pharmaceutical education and training leads directly to 
satisfactory employment in a field which was not crowded 
before the war and for which few replacements have been 
available. We have good reason, therefore, to expect a real 
demand for it in the post-war period. I! believe the colleges 
of pharmacy will be better prepared to meet this demand 
without any tinkering with the curriculum or with the ad- 
ministration of it. 

Howard C. Newton 


It Has Always Been Too Easy to Get Into 
the Practice of Pharmacy 


A complete revamping of student deferments within the 
past few weeks strongly indicates that schools of pharmacy 
of the country will have only girls and 4-F’s left in the very 
near future. 
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On January 18th the writer, on hurry call, attended a con- 
ference in Washington with Dr. E. F. Kelly, Secretary of the 
A. Ph. A., Dr. A. G. DuMez, Secretary of the American Coun- 
cil on Pharmaceutical Education, and Dr. B. V. Christensen, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Colleges of Pharmacy. At that time it was de- 
termined to make a further request of Selective Service to 
leave certain groups in pharmacy colleges until graduation. 
This request was firmly denied on the grounds that the armed 
forces did not need any more pharmacists and that there is 
still a sufficient number of civilian pharmacists in active prac- 
tice to adequately serve the needs of the public if they will 
give their time to the practice of pharmacy and not to mer- 
chandising and other activities. 


Many leaders in pharmacy have strongly suspected that 
this would be the final verdict, and now that this verdict has 
come may we be pardoned for indulging in a little philoso- 
phizing about this added proof of how pharmacy, as a whole, 
has stultified itself by deliberately adopting and fostering pol- 
icies which it was clearly seen by some would inevitably lead 
us into such a blind alley. 


The needs of the public for professional service, and this 
alone, should determine the number trained for such service. 
Dentistry, medicine, nursing, and medical technology have 
seen to it that those trained in these fields are not so numer- 
ous that in order to earn a reasonable livelihood they must 
add extraneous activities of all sorts. On the whole, dentists 
practice dentistry and physicians practice medicine. So con- 
sistently have these professions controlled the number going 
into them that today practically all medical and dental stu- 
dents in the school of the country are not only fully protected 
from the draft until they have completed their training but, 
in addition, are being trained wholly at the expense of the 
federal government at a cost of something like $1,800 per 
year for each medical and dental student. Pharmacy alone of 
the public health service professions has not seen to it that 
the number admitted to the practice of pharmacy has kept 
well within the need for pharmaceutical service. Jt has al- 
ways been too easy to get into the practice of pharmacy, and 
still is. Why is this true? What forces have been at work 
to make this condition possible? 


| 
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We are going to be very frank in the answer to these in- 
quiries. That some of our reasoning may be in error, we are 
fully aware. Matters of personal opinion are always debat- 
able. Further, not a word in this analysis is new to anyone 
who reads this. It has been said by this writer, and many 
others, many, many times. It seems apropos, however, to say 
it all again in the light of recent events as a matter of record 
if for no other reason. 

In the first place, all who are interested in pharmacy— 
any phase of it—naturally fall more or less into one of two 
general categories. On the one hand, those who want as many 
outlets for their products as the trade will bear, and on the 
other, those who want as few outlets as will take proper 
care of the needs of the public for competent pharmaceutical 
service. 

Let’s list the chief groups of the country who are directly 
interested in pharmacy: 1. Manufacturers; 2. Wholesalers; 
3. Retailers; 4. Colleges of Pharmacy; 6. The public; 7. Phy- 
sicians and dentists; 8. The government, both federal and 
state; 9. Local departments of health. 


Upon examination of these groups, certain of them may 
be readily put into one or the other of the two categories list- 
ed above. Clearly, manufacturers and wholesalers are tre- 
mendously interested in outlets—large numbers of them— 
while retail pharmacy is equally interested in keeping the 
number low. On the whole, we should say that the govern- 
ment and departments of health would favor fewer and bet- 
ter outlets. Likewise, physicians and dentists would proba- 
bly favor fewer and better stores. What about the public? 
They become so accustomed to having a drug store within 
easy reach of their homes that, without giving the matter 
much thought, they would probably favor many outlets sim- 
ply as a line of least resistance for them. We can, however, 
vouch for the fact that thoughtful citizens resent, and resent 
bitterly the tousled, unkempt conditions of the stores in their 
neighborhood. As a pharmacy schoo] dean, I hear this all 
too often and am deeply embarrassed and chagrined that the 
charges are sometimes true. 


This leaves only the colleges of pharmacy and the state 
boards of pharmacy for classification. Where do they stand 


on this question of many or few outlets? First, just a bit of 
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history. For a half century or more state boards have been 
the last gate through which all who would be pharmacists 
must pass. Have they made the hurdle difficult or easy? 
Have they thouhtfully tried to determine that for the public 
good they should let many or few make this hurdle? The 
writer is familiar with the attitude of one state board. | 
knew it first about forty years ago. Frankly, at that time 
the demand for cheap drug clerks was very strong in the state, 
and the hurdle was low. We have lived to see this policy 
changed completely here in Virginia. There are probably no 
more pharmacies in Virginia today than there were at that 
time although the population and buying power of the state 
have grown enormously. Every move to decrease the num- 
ber and improve the quality of potential proprietors in the 
state has either been initiated by or approved and sponsored 
by the State Board of Pharmacy. 


We have reserved discussions of the colleges and their in- 
fluence until the last for several reasons. In the first place, 
we are privileged to know this group best. We have inspect- 
ed many of the colleges for the national organization. Many 
others we have visited on all sorts of occasions. We have 
known personally, and do still, practically all of the pharma- 
cy deans in the country and a great many of their faculty 
members. In the second place, it is impossible for this writer 
to put colleges as a group in either category as for or against 
more outlets. 


The financial structure of colleges of pharmacy presents 
as wide a variety as there is, perhaps, in any group of edu- 
cational institutions in America. A few of them are integral 
parts of wealthy state universities. Whether they have a doz- 
en or a hundred students is of no consequence to their finan- 
cial well-being. Others bear the names of large universities 
but share in no way, or relatively little, in the economic secu- 
rity which such affiliation should afford. They feast or fam- 
ine only as they can attract large numbers of students. Some 
are allied with smaller state-supported or endowed colleges 
or universities, and share equitably in faculties and facilities 
and income. With such the number of students is only rela- 
tively important. One or two colleges of pharmacy are rath- 
er well endowed on their own; not wealthy enough, however, 
to be independent of income from student fees. 


? 
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And then comes the group—a rather large one—of those 
struggling schools whose sole source of income is student fees 
and such contributions as they can get from manufacturers 
or wholesalers who, because of loyalty, or interest in their 
output of students, or both, want to keep such colleges alive. 
If these statements are correct, and for the most part we be- 
lieve they are, it is clear that pharmaceutical education does 
not and cannot under present conditions present any sort of 
unified front in the matter of control of potential proprietors. 
So many of the schools live or die as they can collect enough 
student fees to keep them alive. This is nothing less than a 
tragedy in professional education. 


American Pharmacy, or much of it, has not wanted to 
limit output, but the part that does has not become strong 
enough to choke off the mills that would grind out more grad- 
uates than are needed either in peace or war. We must take 
our stand with those who believe in normal times the output 
of pharmacists is probably larger than it should be for the 
good of either pharmacy itself or for the public that pharmacy 
serves. Believing this, we are concerned at certain efforts 
which are just getting under way which may have as one ob- 
jective the rescue of some schools which maybe might well 
not be saved at all. 


In the January, 1944, issue of The American Druggist. 
Editor McPherrin, speaks of “the urgency and difficulty of 
getting more and better students in our pharmacy colleges.” 
Has anybody figured out how many pharmacists would be re- 
quired to serve America well pharmaceutically? Certainly 
all of us want better students, but the school with which the 
writer is privileged to be connected cannot subscribe to the 
doctrine that our normal output is too low. For the first time 
in our long connection with pharmacy, may our graduates ex- 
pect reasonable return on their investment of four years of 
their time, and from $3,000 to $4,000 of their money in their 
education. 


We shall do all in our power to get girls into pharmacy 
during this crisis. They make good students and good phar- 
macists, but on the whole they are not permanent enough in 
pharmacy to adversely affect the number. Most of them mar- 
ry—many of them even before they leave school. Married or 
single, they make an excellent reserve for such an emergney 
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as we are living through right now. Further, it is therefore 
apparent that regardless of how many of them study phar- 
macy now, in the years ahead when our pharmacists come 
back from the front, they will find that the girls will have 
served pharmacy well, and most of them will be getting ready 
to set up housekeeping on their own, leaving their places open 
for returning soldiers. 


‘Business as usual” is a rather distressing refrain for 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers and colleges in these 
troublous times. Pharmacy’s short-sighted policy as revealed 
by Selective Service in language that no one can misunder- 
stand, may perhaps make us see ourselves as others see us. It 
is a ruthless inquiry to raise, but we wonder if 65 schools of 
pharmacy are needed in this country at all. Sleet and storms 
are nature’s pruning hooks for her forests. Perhaps World 
War II will just as ruthlessly lop off some of our educational 
barnacles which have impeded the progress of pharmacy to- 
ward the objectives for which we believe it was born.—W. F. 
Rudd, in The Virginia Pharmacist. 


Special Meeting of the Executive Committee 


Members present at the meeting which was called for April 2, 1944, 
n New York, were Deans Ballard, DuMez, Goodrich, Jenkins, Lyman, 
Newton, Serles, Dr. Burlage and Secretary Eidsmoe. The following 
items which will be of general interest to the Association were discussed 
and where action was necessary it was taken as indicated. 

Dean DuMez, Secretary of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, stated the Council might not ask for the $600 allotment this 
year. It would depend upon whether the resumption of the inspection 
of colleges took place. About twenty colleges are due for reinspection. 


President Goodrich reported upon his issuance of a bulletin in order 
to keep the Association in touch with the work of the various commit- 
tees. 

Dean Grover Beard had made a recommendation to Dean Robert C. 
Wilson, chairman of the Post-War Planning Committee, in which he 
stated, “It is strenuously recommended that a committee of the A.A.C.P., 
at the earliest possible time, make a comprehensive study of all the re- 
lated training courses which have been offered in the armed services 
with the purpose of issuing a detailed guide to course equivalents be- 
tween service courses and courses of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus.” It 
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On the third of April in New York, the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Association of Colleges of Pharmacy 
met with the officers and directors of the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education. This eventful meeting 
was made possible by the officers of the Foundation. The men 
guiding this educational organization believed that through a 
joint meeting with out Executive Committee many of the crit- 
ical and serious problems facing our schools and pharmaceu- 
tical education could be more effectively met and solved. At 
the end of the day-long meeting all departed, assured that a 
constructive plan and program was under way and that ac- 
complishments would be inévitable in the immediate future 
and the years to come. 

On the day prior to this meeting all members of the Execu- 
tive Committee of our Association met at the Hotel Pennsy!- 
vania. The afternoon and early evening were spent discussing 
Association matters. A complete report has been prepared 
by Secretary Eidsmoe and will be brought to the attention of 
the member colleges. 


The joint meeting was called to order at 10:00 A. M. with 
President Doerr of the American Foundation for Pharmaceu- 
tical Education and Chairman Christensen of the Executive 
Committee of the A. A. C. P. jointly presiding. All members 
of the Executive Committee of the A. A. C. P. were present 
and the following from the Foundation: George V. Doerr, 
E. L. Newcomb, Joseph J. Dreyer, S. B. Penick, Charles 8S. 
Beardsley, Ernest Little, and Robert L. Swain. 


Mr. Doerr spoke briefly on the significance of the occasion 
of the gathering. At the suggestion of President Doerr and 
by the unanimous acclamation of all present, Mr. Robert L. 
Swain was made presiding officer. The able manner in which 
he led the discussion was evidence of his clear understanding 
of the diversifications of serious and vexing problems. 


“How can the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education function to the greatest advantage of pharmacy ?”’ 
was the first item for discussion. Dr. E. L. Newcomb outlined 
clearly the objectives of the Foundation, and he definitely in- 
dicated that it was the intentions of the Foundation to fur- 
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nish financial aid to such member colleges that had made ap- 
plication for assistance. He reported the Foundation now has 
$425,000 on hand and has set its ultimate goa! at $5,000,000. 
Ultimately only the income from the capital investments will 
be used for scholarships, awards, and grants. During this 
emergency, however, the Board of Directors will authorize the 
use of capital funds to tide colleges over the critical period. 
Some of the pertinent questions raised during the discussion 
were: (a) Is it possible to keep a strong faculty together by 
means of a subsidy? (b) the advisability of an inactive status 
for such colleges that had lost most of their students and fac- 
ulty; (c) will contributions as proposed by the Foundation en- 
able the schools to function efficiently during and following 
this present emergency. Officers of the Foundation believed 
that aid should be given to the colleges since they are accred- 
ited members of the A. A. C. P. It was pointed out that one 
of the serious threats to pharmaceutical education will be the 
diminution of pharmacy graduates long after the war is over. 
Several years must elapse before a normal flow of graduates 
will be turned out from our schools. 


The Chairman of the Sub-Committee of the Executive 
Committee of our Association reported the recommendation 
as to procedure for handling the scholarships or awards for 
the students enrolled in the pharmacy schools. He reported 
the statement of policy as set forth had been approved by the 
majority of member colleges of the Association with the un- 
derstanding that modifications have already been made and 
others are under consideration. The representatives of the 
Foundation gave their approval to the proposals offered and 
made it clear that the details of the administration of these 
funds would be left to the discretion of the schools concerned. 


Graduate research must be maintained and identified with 
the efforts of our faculties in the promotion of pharmaceu- 
tical education. To build strong undergraduates calls for the 
competent training of graduate students; to the men and 
women of our profession must come recognition for achieve- 
ments in pharmaceutical research. Whether $500 or $1500 
a year should be provided to a student for original investiga- 
tion, the Foundation and Association members were unani- 
mous in their belief that research should be strongly encour- 
aged in pharmacy schools qualified for such a program. Rep- 
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resentatives of the Foundation, however, did not favor making 
grants available at this time for individuals who have already 
earned their degrees. Chairman Swain recommended that a 
committee be set up by the A. A. C. P. to study the financing 
of research and make recommendations to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Foundation. 


Chairman Swain opened a discussion concerning the advis- 
ability of making a revision study of curricula offerings and 
course content. He called attention to the many changes that 
will be brought about in the post-war era. He further pointed 
out that the colleges and profession as a whole must be pre- 
pared to meet a sociaijized medicine program if and when it 
comes. It may be safe to predict that marked changes will 
come about in pharmaceutical practice with a greater need for 
hospital pharmacists. No recommendations were made as to 
specific additions or deletions to the present course of study. 


The National Pharmacy Committee on Fublic Information 
was represented by its chairman, Mr. E. Walton Bobst. The 
committee is composed of seven men from the various branches 
of the drug industry and include Secretary Kelly of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association. Mr. Bobst presented a 
problem of nation wide scope and made it plain that the spon- 
sors of the Committee understands the innumerable factors 
necessary for enlightening the public on the contributions of 
pharmacy to public health. The vitally important functions 
of pharmacy will reach all communities in the country through 
editorials, news, and magazine articles, the radio, and the var- 
ious other channels of communication to the people of the 
country. The high school students and graduates through 
their advisors and counselors will have an opportunity to con- 
sider a scientific and professional training in pharmacy. 


The question of requiring one year of pre-professional 
training before beginning the professional courses in phar- 
macy was discussed. Most of the college representatives felt 
that the additional year of college training should follow grad- 
uation and in reality be a year of graduate work. 


Mr. Doerr called attention to the many changes in pharma- 
ceutical practice which have occurred during the past two 
decades and the inadequacy of the Dr. Charter’s survey for the 
present day pharmacy. He indicated the urgent need for an- 
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other survey for pharmacy or a supplement to the Charter’s 
report. Dean Christensen reported that a plan for such a 
study is now underway by the Executive Committee of our As- 
sociation and that financial assistance will be necessary. 
Speaking for the Foundation, President Doerr indicated their 
willingness to cooperate in such a study. 


The final item of business was the consideration of the 
many phases of refresher courses for returning veterans. No 
definite or outlined plan was considered necessary at the time. 
Many colleges have indicated that serious thought is being 
given to such a program. Although no information is avail- 
able as to the number of students who might enroll in the re- 
fresher courses, it was the opinion of the majority of those 
present that refresher courses should be worked out and this 
type of instruction be available for the veterans deserving it. 


To the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educa- 
tion we express our appreciation for the opportunity of meet- 
ing together. From this conference has come a better under- 
standing of the objectives and ideals for which the repre- 
sentatives of pharmaceutical industry and education are striv- 
ing. Our organization must have the united help of each other 
and through such solidarity of purpose our accomplishments 
will be boundless. 

Forrest J. Goodrich 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Continued 


was pointed out that such a guide will be a necessity to the various 
deans when trainees apply for advanced standing. The recommendation 
s practically identical with one offered at the Columbus meeting which 
provided for a joint committee consisting of representatives from the 
N.A.B.P. and the A.A.C.P. The personnel of the committee as finally 
chosen by President Adams for the Boards and President Goodrich for 
the colleges is, Dean E. R. Serles, chairman, Drs. Arthur H. Uhl, Ernest 
Little, R. P. Fischelis and Messrs. Elmer Slaybaugh and L. D. Bracken. 
President Goodrich reported that Dean Henry S. Johnson had in- 
formed him that all Districts, with the possible exception of Number 6, 
would hold meetings this year. 
Dean DuMez reported that the American Council on Education had 
undertaken to make the studies referred to above and suggested that our 
‘int committee inform and work with the American Council on Educa- 
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The Editor’s Page 


President Goodrich has, on his page, given a clear, thought- 
ful and stimulating report of the joint conference of the Amer- 
ican Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education and the Exec- 
utive Committee of the American Association of Colleges of 
Pharmacy which was held in New York City on the third day 
of April. The specific subjects which formed the basis of the 
discussion had been suggested previous to the meeting by var- 
ious members of both groups. The complete agenda for the 
meeting is presented here as a matter of record that all may 
know just what came before the conference. The effective- 
ness of the conference was greatly increased because of the 
forceful and intelligent leadership of the chairman, Dr. Robert 
L. Swain. It is also presented with the hope that it will stim- 
ulate constructive criticisms relative to the problems stated in 
the agenda or germane thereto. 

The Agenda 
1. How can the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Educati 
function to the greatest advantage to pharmacy? 

A. Purposes and limitations governing grants for under-grad 
uate scholarships. 

B. Grants for the development of graduate work and research 

C. Purposes and limitations governing grants to supplemen 
college budgets for maintenance and operation. 

D. Inter-relationships between the A. A. C. P. and the Foun 
dation. 

2. How can the educational process in the colleges be improved in re- 
lation to the needs and welfare of the profession and pharmaceu 
tical service to the public? 

A. Recruiting young men and women of ability and character 

B. Relationships with high school and vocational guidance pro- 
grams. 

C. Informative literature and how to bring this to the atten- 
tion of young people in an attractive and businesslike man 
ner. 

D. Improvement of facilities and opportunities for practica 
instruction in the colleges. 

E. Selection and improvement of faculty personnel. 

F. Modifications in curricular offerings and course content 


G. Requirement of pre-professional education on the college 
level (a pre-pharmacy college education of one or more 
years). 


3. What can industry and the profession do to further the education 
al process? 


| 
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A. What will be the special characteristics of the post-war 
socio-economic-professional climate within which the work 
of education must go forward? 

B. What will be the needs of industry in this new climate? 

C. How can these be communicated to the colleges? 

D. What can the colleges do to meet these educational needs? 

E. How can industry cooperate with the colleges in the im- 
plementation of the educational process to meet these 
needs? 

F. Will the impacts of war modify professional practices and 
how can the profession cooperate with the colleges in such 
reconversion of the educational process as may be indicated? 


A study of pharmacy and pharmaceutical practice. 
5. Survey of the capacity of the entering class in schools of pharmacy. 
6. Survey of men who left schools of pharmacy to enter the armed 
forces and who may be expected to resume their pharmacy course 
when they are discharged. 
Requirements of scholarship recipients. 

8. Determine the advisability of the use of standard aptitude tests in 

the selection of applicants. 
9. Program for refresher courses. 
10. Publicity program of the National Pharmacy Committee on Public 
Information. 
11. Report on the progress of the film “Pharmacy as a Career.” 
12. Questionnaire on enrollment to be taken as of March 1, 1944. 
Since the establishment of the American Foundation for 

Pharmaceutical Education there has been some concern, at 
least on the part of a few, that the financial interests repre- 
sented within the Foundation might not be used always to the 
best interest of the higher professional! idealism. If any one 
holding such fears could have sat through the discussions in 
New York on April 3rd, any such fears would have been dis- 
pelled. To the writer the most impressive thing that came out 
of the conference was the sincerity and the clarity of thought 
and sympathetic understanding and the desire to cooperate 
that the men of the Foundation have toward the problenis of 
pharmaceutical education and professional practice. We make 
a great mistake if we in our thinking arrive at the conclusion 
that all of the idealism in pharmacy is centered in the educa- 
tional group. Men in industry have quite as much ideaiism 
and what is most important in matters educational they are 
willing to be led by the educational group. What they will ex- 
pect, and rightfully, is that any funds allotted to pharmaceu- 
tical education be used wisely and show objectives accom- 
plished. Industry is operated on the basis of showing returns 
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and we will have to show returns in the form of better trained 
men as a result of the investment made. 


Some of us have made an appeal to the Foundation for 
funds to develop graduate work and research in our teaching 
institutions. It is evident that just now the Foundation is 
most interested in holding pharmacy faculties together for the 
duration and in strengthening the work in the undergraduate 
colleges. And in both of these aims they are right, for a fac- 
ulty cannot be built on short notice and if allowed to scatter 
to the four corners of the earth, it cannot be reassembled on 
short notice, if ever. Furthermore, it is inconceivable that 
graduate work can be developed without first having built up 
strong undergraduate colleges. 


The Foundation has indicated its interest in graduate work 
but has asked the pertinent question as to how many pharma- 
cy colleges are qualified either by their equipment or by the 
quality and the training of their teaching staffs to do graduate 
work. We have to admit the number so qualified is lament- 
ably small. When we talk about graduate work it is necessary 
for us to define what we mean. In this connection we do not 
mean taking a year of post-graduate work which usually means 
taking one more year of undergraduate studies after having 
received the first degree in pharmacy. This would mean the 
lengthening of the course to five years and if this is to be done 
the emphasis should be placed on a pre- and not a post-phar- 
macy year, upon the basic sciences and not upon a few extra 
courses after graduation. By graduate work we mean the 
training of men todo research. All schools, if they are to hold 
men of high caliber on their faculties, have got to come to this, 
otherwise the minds of men become stymmied and cease to be 
fit even for undergraduate teaching. The Foundation has 
shown concern in selecting students of quality and capacity to 
enter our schools. If we do not want to do it by the pre-phar- 
macy method, which is the medical way, then we have got to 
find some other way equally efficient. That way has not yet 
been found. To place pharmacy on a plane with the other 
health professions we may yet have to be driven to the pre- 
pharmacy training whether we like it or not and certainly, to 
hold it on that plane, pharmacy teachers will have to be trained 
to do research. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
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has placed a great challenge before us. It is up to pharmaceu- 
tical educators to meet it. 


Just as surely as there are two sides to a board there are 
two sides to a question. The difference between the board and 
the question is that the board can be nailed down so that but 
one side is seen. That cannot be done to a question. The 
question that will not be nailed down concerns the truth of the 
Bernays’ report. Much has been said about the good the re- 
port has done or will do. Now a colleague of mine, whose name 
I shall keep incognito, so as not to involve personalities, but a 
colleague who has a measure of horse sense not surpassed by 
any other in American pharmacy, presents the other side,— 
the side which may result in harm. He writes as follows: 


“Already there is beginning to be felt the harm that the Bernays’ 
survey has done to professional pharmacy when he reported that phar- 
macy had lost its prestige in the eyes of the public and in the eyes of the 
members of the other professions. Publicity is already being given to 
suggestions with respect to what pharmacy may do to regain this pres- 
tige. Why should well qualified young men and young women be inter- 
ested in preparing themselves for their life’s work in a profession that 
has lost its prestige? What can we say to youngsters just out of high 
school when we have admitted that the prestige of pharmacy has been 
lost. 


“You and I know that the prestige of pharmacy has not been lost. 
We also know that nothing in the way of a nation-wide program can be 
instituted or is necessary to retrieve the prestige of pharmacy. Phar- 
macy is an old and an honorable profession with a definite past in the 
scheme of public health. In every community we find a pharmacy that 
stands like the Rock of Gibraltar. The pharmacist is respected as high- 
ly as any other individual in that community. To talk with him and to 
the people in his community about lost prestige would be meaningless. 


“Undoubtedly we have drug stores throughout the country which 
have lost their pharmaceutical prestige. As a matter of fact we have 
many which never had any pharmaceutical prestige. We also have some 
which would be unwilling to take on the necessary responsibility that is 
involved in connection with prestige. But these are in the minority and 
they do not represent pharmacy as a profession. 


“My point is that we should not be openly talking about lost prestige 
when that actually is not the situation that exists. When the time comes 
that we will admit that pharmacy has lost its prestige, then we had bet- 
ter close our doors, forget all about pharmaceutical standards and re- 
quirements because it will be too late to retrieve it. The public and the 
members of the other health professions will have found ways and means 
of getting on without the assistance of pharmacy.” 


} 
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When my colleague states that “Pharmacy is an old and 
honorable profession with a definite past in the general scheme 
of public health,” he reveals his identity as a Presbyterian, for 
we Presbyterians believe in predestination, we believe that 
things have been planned. Pharmacy is a part of the eternal 
public health plan. Surveys may come and surveys may go 
but pharmacy remains forever. 

The more reactions that come in regarding the Bernays’ 
survey the more I am convinced of the fallacy of the principle 
of employing agencies that know nothing about a specific tech- 
nical field to make a survey of that field and evaluate the sig- 
nificance of its findings. 

Dr. Charters realized this when he undertook the Common- 
wealth study of pharmacy. After a few months he realized 
the futility of further progress in the study without the assist- 
ance of experts in the field. He asked for them and he got an 
advisory committee upon which he leaned heavily not only in 
the conduct of the study but in the interpretation of the mean- 
ing of his findings. 

The farther we get away from the Bernays’ survey the 
more the wonder grows how it missed the high regard in which 
the pharmacist is held in his local community by the men he 
lives with and who know him best; how he missed the high re- 
gard with which pharmacy and pharmacists are held on the 
campuses of our great universities ; how he missed the high re- 
gard in which it is held in the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and in the American Council on Edu- 
cation, in our state academies of science and other organiza- 
tions of like nature and how did it ever miss, if you please, the 
high regard in which pharmacy and the pharmacist is held by 
that most critical group in American medicine, the American 
Colleges of Surgeons, when they forced every hospital that 
wished to retain its class A classification to establish a drug 
room in charge of a registered pharmacist as an essential part 
of its equipment and personnel. One is inclined to think that 
the surveyors did not know where to cast the line to get the 
truth. 


Again my colleague, incognito, writes: 


“There is another situation on the horizon that alarms me a great 
deal. That is the recently organized, so-called, ‘The National Pharmacy 
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Committee on Public Relations.’ The committee consists of seven men as 
you probably know. E. W. Bobst is the chairman. The N. A. R. D. and 
the A. Ph. A. are represented by secretaries of the respective associa- 
tions. Th A. A. C. P. and the N. A. B. P. are not represented. 

“Indirectly, I learn that this committee has already collected $100,- 
000 to be devoted to publicity work for pharmacy. My guess is that un- 
less this publicity campaign is guided by a genius, it is going to harm, 
more than it is going to help professional pharmacy.” 

Herein is contained a warning that may well be given 
thoughtful consideration both by pharmacists and by the com- 
mittee. 

I am glad my colleague has given me the opportunity to 
say a word about this committee and its aims. The committee 
has changed its name from “The National Committee on Pub- 
lic Relations” to “The National Committee for Public Informa- 
tion” which shows good judgment from the start for it indi- 
cates in the name the purpose of its existence. Mr. Bobst ex- 
plained the plan in considerable detail at the joint conference 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
and the Executive Committee of the American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy on April 3. 


The plan is to use every means and avenue of effective ad- 
vertising known, to give the public a proper understanding of 
the service pharmacy renders and to inform young men and 
women of the opportunities pharmacy offers to challenge the 
inherent desires, characteristic of youth, to serve. The pro- 
gram is planned to present pharmacy in a dignified way. Any 
other type of presentation will be catastrophic. The commit- 
tee asks advice and discussion of their program. Again I am 
confident the committee deserves our ronstructive criticism 
and sympathetic support in a monumental task which has 
great possibilities for good. 


As we hopefully approach the end of the war, be it near or 
far, post-war problems that affect pharmaceutical education 
and research are beginning to emerge. In the March 27 num- 
ber of Time is a reference to the $2,500,000 air field contem- 
plated by the University of Illinois and upon which construc- 
tion is about to begin and which will be the center of many 
types of research. The article mentions three lines of research 
development that will affect the health sciences. They are for 
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medicine, the effect of temperature and diet upon fliers; for 
dentistry, the effect of high altitudes upon the retention of 
fillings and for pharmacy, how to fly rare drugs, serums and 
biologicals without loss of potency. 


The leading article in this issue is by Dean Alpheus W. 
Smith on the function of graduate school both as to its pur- 
pose and fields it should serve. When Dean Smith wrote this 
article he did not have its publication in mind. It was deliv- 
ered before the Graduate Section of the Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities at the annual meeting at Chicago in October 
1943. At the Editor’s request he prepared it for publication 
in the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education. It is 
the most comprehensive and liberal statement of the objec- 
tives of the work and service of a graduate school we have 
seen. Every sentence is clear and to the point. Every mem- 
ber of our group should make a study of it for there are a con- 
siderable number of pharmacy faculties which we believe do 
not know what graduate work is or the purpose of it. From 
our contact with graduate deans and graduate councils we 
have a feeling that, if they all should read Dean Smith’s article 
they would get a new vision of graduate work and in addition, 
a real inspiration. 

A number of correspondents have called our attention to 
an article which appeared in the November 1943, (page 371) 
number of the Journal of the American Association of Medical 
Colleges and have expressed concern about it. No one needs 
to. We question whether the author considers seriously his 
own suggestions when he makes the statement that he hopes 
the ideas he has expressed will stimulate enough intelligent 
discussion to get them evaluated for what they are worth. 


The author makes the mistake that is characteristic of 
many medical writers by assuming medical men constitute the 
only unit in the health group that has the ability to do inde- 
pendent, creative, or constructive thinking. He makes anoth- 
er characteristic mistake by assuming that al] other health 
groups are subservient to the doctor. An even greater mis- 
take is made when he assumes as a settled fact that his defini- 
tion of the function of the pharmacist is the one the pharma- 
cist himself subscribes to. 
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The author assumes that a university will] establish a new 
college to carry out his assumptions without apparently under- 
standing what it takes to establish a new college. He suggests 
a curriculum for the new college which includes a smattering 
of everything but gets nowhere and infers that this curricu- 
lum would qualify a “citizen” to compound prescriptions, which 
is evidence in itself that the author has no conception of the 
knowledge necessary to compound a prescription intelligently 
and safely. He suggests that upon the completion of this new 
college course that the medical course could be completed in 
three years which makes one wonder whether the author is 
familiar with the trends in either pre-medical] or medical edu- 
cation. Apparently no medical educator has considered the 
assumptions seriously, so why should the pharmacist. 


In closing, we desire to be helpful in this undertaking. 
Every college must have aname. For this new college we sug- 
gest the titl—“The Columbus College”. We got the idea 
from a part of a current story that is going the rounds about 
Columbus. When Columbus started out he went without 
knowing where he was going. When he got there he did not 
know where he was. When he got back he did not know where 
he had been. And he did it all on borrowed money. That he 
did know. This new college will have to have money. Per- 
haps the medical foundations will be interested. We definitely 
know the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education 
will not. 


Men may come and men may go but their works go on 
forever, was the thought that ran through the mind when 
the news of the passing of David Manuel Reynolds Culbreth 
spread to the west. It is for Dr. Robert L. Swain to speak in- 
timately of the virtues of his inspiring teacher and friend. It 
is for the faculty of the institution which he helped to build, 
to speak of his service to that institution and to the professicn 
he served so well. They have both done so. It is for us who 
knew him only through his works to be grateful for his service. 


From a log cabin to the highest honor that American phar- 
macy had to bestow was the record in a word made by David 
Franklin Jones. Trained in the schools of Sparta, Wisconsin, 
he never forgot that he was a Spartan and he fought the bat- 
tles of pioneer life with the spirit of the Spartans of old. At 
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Watertown, South Dakota, he raised a standard of profession- 
alism that was the marvel and the inspiration of the whole 
great plains country. Upon the walls of the Watertown home 
hang the reels and the guns and the trophies that tell of his 
love for the chase and hills and plains and streams and the 
whole of nature in the out of doors. In the bookcases of his 
study rest the books he loved so well. In the minds of thou- 
sands of friends rests the memory of his loyalty to them and 
his affection for them. But as long as this generation of men 
lasts, Watertown, South Dakota, will mean just one thing. It 
will mean David Franklin Jones, who above all men of the 


plains brought honor and dignity to his profession. 
Rufus A. Lyman 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—C ontinued 


tion. A motion that such information be given the American Council 
was made and carried. 


Secretary Eidsmoe reported that fifty-nine member colleges had 
paid annual dues. Cash on hand as per March 27, 1944, was $4588.90. 
The balance in the Vick Chemical Company Research Fund was $590.64. 
The fund for the Study of Pharmacy had $571.26 in a checking account 
and $4500 in government bonds. 


Dean DuMez, chairman of the War Emergency Committee, report- 
ed some of the groups that have been endeavoring to get better terms 
from the War Manpower Commission have been informed the situation 
would grow worse instezd of better. He stated Congressman Durham 
had suggested in connection with reassignment of students from A.S.T.P. 
(which is to be re-established) that a statement be prepared which 
should emphasize, not the shortage of pharmacists, but the effect which 
the drafting of students has had on pharmaceutical education. He said 
if such a statement were made he would present it to the President. 
Dean Serles suggested such a statement should emphasize the fact that 
when normal conditions return colleges cannot immediately begin turn- 
ing out graduates because it will take four years for entering students 
to finish the course. The statement should show how enrollment in phar- 
macy colleges has decreased and that it should emphasize the need for 
keeping faculties intact. Dean DuMez moved that a committee be ap- 
pointed to draft an informative statement to be presented to the War 
Activities Committee of the American Pharmaceutical Association to be 
used at their discretion. This was carried and President Goodrich ap- 
pointed as the committee, Dean DuMez, chairman and Deans Jenkins 
and Ballard. 


(Continued on page 263) 
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Inclosed you will find money order ($10) for which please send me 
the American Journal of Pharmaceutical Education for five years. 
A.P.O. #25 
Postmaster, San Francisco Sct. EARL MANN 
January 17, 1944 25th Med. Bn. Co. D. 


We are finding the April, 1943 (Vol. VII, No. 2) issue of the Amer- 
ican Journal of Pharmaceutical Education of such value to cur students 
in the courses on the History of Pharmacy that we are anxious to bind 
this part separately in addition to our regular volume. We are, there- 
fore, enclosing fifty cents ($0.50) in stamps for this part hoping that 
you will find it possible to send this number at your earliest convenience. 
Thank you! 

University of North Carolina 
February 29, 1944 ALICE NOBLE, Secretary 


We are planning to bind the more important pharmaceutical jour- 
nals and want to include The American Journal of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. However we find that journals and indexes as follows are miss 
ing—Index for 1938, 1939, 1940, 1941, 1943. Also the journal for April 
and July 1941. Would it be possible for you to furnish us with these 
missing indexes and numbers in order that we may have the entire set 
bound complete? We use it for reference a great deal and will find it 
much more accessible when bound. 

Washington, D. C. 
March 15, 1944 HesTerR B. Jones, Librarian 


To Dr. E. L. Newcomb: 

I have a copy of your letter of March 2 addressed to Mr. Doerr in 
which you discuss the necessity of planning for modernizing and stream- 
lining the drug store for the post-war period. I agree with you that 
such procedure is essential and believe that we can do no better than to 
modernize and streamline retail pharmacy along the lines suggested 
by Dean Theodore J. Bradley many years ago. 

Thirty years ago Dean Bradley made the following statement which 
I have taken from the last edition of MODERN PHARMACY: 

“In continental Europe the practice of pharmacy is so restricted 
that there is no likelihood that the pharmacist will lose his profes- 
sional standing, but in America and Great Britain there have been, re- 
cently, the large development of the commercial side of pharmacy and 
we are in great dangcr of becoming mere buyers and sellers of goods. 


“In fact, many pharmacists seem anxious to exchange their birth- 
right of recognition as professional men for a mess of pottage in the 
form of what is termed commercialism. If we are to continue to be more 
than mere tradesmen, it is necessary for pharmacists to realize the 
present danger and to overcome it by living up to the ideals of their 


prose ssion.”” 
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In working out our plans for the modernizing and streamlining of 


the drug store, it would be well if we kept Dean Bradley’s statement and 
warning ever before us. 


Rutgers University 
March 6, 1944 ERNEST LITTLE, Dean 


I am writing you at this time to advise you that at a special meeting 
of the faculty of the College of Pharmacy of the University of Minneso- 
ta, held on February 19, 1944, the following recommendations to the Ad- 
ministration were unanimously approved. Final action approving these 
recommendations was taken only after giving them very careful con- 
sideration for several months. It was the opinion of the faculty that 
this change from our present policy would result advantageously to the 
students remaining in our College, to the faculty, and to the practition- 
ers of pharmacy in Minnesota and, therefore, to the people of our com- 
monwealth. 

Recommendation 1. That the accelerated course in Pharmacy be 
discontinued at the beginning of the fall quarter, 1944-45. 


Recommendation 2. That new entering students and those who 
have already completed the work of any academic year of three quarters 
in Pharmacy, be admitted to the work of the freshmen, sophomore, ju- 
nior, and senior years at the beginning of the fall quarter, 1944-45. 


Recommendation 3. That instruction during the summer session of 
1944 be provided for those students who can complete the third quarter 
of their junior year, and also for those senior students who can grad- 
uate on August 25, 1944. 

I have been advised by the Vice-President, in charge of academic ad- 
ministration, that our recommendations would be approved by the Uni- 
versity and that we might make such announcements in the General In- 
formation Bulletin of the University. 


University of Minnesota 
March 6, 1944 CHARLES H. Rocers, Dean 


I am particularly gratified that the Problems and Plans Committee 
felt it could say in its 1943 annual report: — 


tne 


“The most important problem before the committee, in fact, 
most important one the committee has ever had referred to it, was 
the result of a recommendation by President Kendig at the Detroit 
meeting. It read,—‘That the Committee on Problems and Plans be 
instructed to give consideration to a pre-college course of appropri- 
ate content and length as an entrance requirement to schools and 
colleges of pharmacy, to become effective at a practicable future dat: 
or year. As reported last year this recommendation was receivedwith 
mixed feelings from persons both within and without the committee. 
Some felt we were not ready for such a step. The resolution does 
not say we are. It simply requests that the committee should give 
consideration to the problem. The date for any plan to become ef- 
fective is in the future and is to be determined by the action of this 
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Association. The task we are set to do immediately by President 
Kendig’s resolution is,—to plan.” 


The attitude of the Committee today is very heartening; a year ago, 
as the committee report implies, enthusiasm for this step, so necessary 
for acknowledged academic standing in the healing arts group, was not 
very evident within or without the Committee. After I made the rec- 
ommendation at the Detroit meeting, I was discouraged and disappoint- 
ed at the lack of interest in my proposal that the time had come to ser- 
iously plan for a program which would place pharmaceutical education 
on the same high level required by the medical and dental professions. 
I was particularly discouraged because I did not go as far as my own 
inclinations dictated but just recommended that the appropriate commit- 
tee give consideration to the subject with the object of preparing for its 
adoption at some future date. 


The report of your committee shows that germination has been tak- 
ing place and I hope the growth will continue to fruition. Encouraging 
support has just come from outside the college fold. Dr. Robert P. Fis- 
chelis in his Remington Medalist address, December 7, 1943, emphasized 
the importance of exercising greater care in the selection of pharmacy 
students, and made a very interesting suggestion in connection with the 
thought that the time was at hand for adoption of the pre-pharmacy 
course. He said:— 


“We should hold the present minimum four-year course open for the 
returning war veterans who have partially completed their pharma- 
cy course or who may wish to enter it upon completing their war 
service. But for all students who have not had war service, pre- 
professional education on a college level should be required.” 


The Problems and Plans Committee report in its comments on my 
recommendation says: “That resolution was written in the pre-war 
period, but the passing months have shown that it was prophetic of 
post-war planning.” It is nice to have the prophetic power attributed to 
one, but I disclaim prescience of any kind or degree. My recommenda- 
tion was not the result of crystal-gazing, but stemmed in large part from 
the experiences of years in Washington. Time and again when urging 
better status for pharmacists in the Army, Navy, and various govern- 
mental bureaus and agencies, we failed to make satisfactory progress 
because of the character of the education of the great majority of our 
practitioners. 

True, the schools finally adopted a mixed curriculum of academic 
and professional subjects but since the first country-wide class graduated 
from the four-year course in 1936, the group holding the bachelor of 
Science degree represented such a small percentage of the whole num- 
ber of graduates, that we were judged and classified on the basis of the 
preponderant majority. 


Through the years to which I have referred, we were confronted 
constantly with the educational argument. In some agencies there exists 
just plain, selfish opposition to pharmacists, but in most bureaus, there 
is a real desire to use pharmacists where indicated and assign them to 
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more important duties. They have not been so utilized because we have 
not been supplying men with the necessary education. The increasing 
supply of graduates of the four-year course will aid greatly in solving 
a lot of our problems, but when we have reached the level represented 
by the possibilities under our present B. S. curriculum, we will still be 
on the mountain side and the goal is at the top. The mountain crest 
represents parity of opportunity and standing with the other health pro- 
fessions. It can be attained only by raising our educational require- 
ments and standards to parity also. 


Pharmaceutical education has been so disrupted by the necessities 
of the war effort in general, and the selective service requirements in 
particular, I am encouraged to hope the reconstruction period will create 
such an enticing opportunity for introducing college work as a prerequi- 
site for entry to a school of pharmacy that concertedly we will embrace 
it. 


By the act of Congress placing a Pharmacy Corps in the Regular 
Army, potentially pharmacy attained to very high position. Unless 
Pharmacy’s representatives in the coming years can meet their officer 
confreres on educational equality, both academic and professional, they, 
and we, will be accepted because of the legislative fiat but will be looked 
at askance and viewed down the nose. 


A man may succeed in having himself proclaimed king but unless 
he possess the regal attributes, he will lack the respect of the court and 
sit on a very hard throne. 


Temple University 
February 23, 1944 H. EVERT KENDIG, Dean 


The total enrollment in the freshman class for 1943-44 has been ap- 
proximately normal, but the number of women registering has shown a 
marked increase. Applications for information as to the opportunities 
in Pharmacy are above the average for entering freshmen under 18 
years of age, with the proportion about equal between men and women. 
The University of Georgia does not do any publicity work to attract stu- 
dents, but unquestionably the number of women students could be ma- 
terially increased, should we enter into a drive for this purpose. The 
matter is debatable as to the advisability of attracting large numbers of 
women into pharmacy, for the problem of placing them under normal 
conditions is somewhat doubtful. There is, however, a place for a rea- 
sonable number of women in pharmacy. 


The local draft boards have been very considerate in allowing our 
students to complete a quarter’s work in which they are registered prior 
to being called into the Service. The senior, junior, and sophomore 
classes have been virtually wiped out, so far as men are concerned, and 
this will be particularly true after June 1. There seems to be no chance 
for the deferment of pharmacy students for the duration: which fact 
will constitute a serious problem in many of our schools of pharmacy, 
and the problem of holding our faculties will become increasingly dif- 
ficult. 
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The fact that many of the base hospitals are seeking Civil Service 
employees to operate the dispensaries when there are already many 
thousands of licensed pharmacists in the Service who are not being used 
as such, constitutes an anomalous situation. Only recently, I had a re- 
quest for five pharmacists under Civil Service to take positions in one 
of our large base hospitals. Graduate pharmacists in the Service should 
be given the opportunity to serve in such places, and training in the de- 
tails of hospital pharmacy would be invaluable 


It is my hope that American Pharmacy will learn some valuable 
lessons from the experience through which we are now passing, to the 
end that it should be practiced on a professional basis in the future, or 
else professional aspirations be forgotten. 


University of Georgia 
April 11, 1944 Ropert C. WILSON, Dean 


To Dean Christensen: 

In answer to your letter of December 31st, I wish to say that I have 
discussed the problems with our Executive Committee and with Dean 
Allen of the University Administrative Officers. We are agreed that 
there are three possible problems which should receive our earnest con- 
sideration, since it is evident that there will be some sort of an educa- 
tional program provided for service men when they are released from 


active duty. . 


First: The question of rehabilitating the students who have been 
withdrawn from the several colleges of pharmacy during the past two 
years. As I recall it, there are approximately 4,000 such students. In 
the University of Illinois College of Pharmacy we have 162, distributed 
by classes among the several branches of military service: 


Marine Merchant 
Army Corps Navy Marines TOTAL 
Freshmen 3 l s 40 
Sophomores 54 2 l 57 
Juniors 28 14 l 45 
Seniors 21 l 22 
TOTAL: 134 l 25 2 162 


In consideration of the two bills which are now before Congress, it 
would seem logical that we should urge the establishment of the long- 
term program, which would enable those of freshman standing to re- 
ceive support throughout their entire college program. In the State of 
Illinois the Statutes already provide an exemption from tuition for serv- 
ice men. A similar law may be in effect in other states, so that an eval- 
uation of this factor should be secured on a nation-wide basis. 


The second group of students which we consider might benefit ma- 
terially by our efforts are those who received only the Ph. C. degree, and 
if provided some financial assistance might welcome the opportunity to 
secure the Bachelor’s degree as a means of enabling them to qualify for 
Civil Service positions. In the University of Illinois, 1,040 students 
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were graduated with the Ph. C. degree between the years 1928 and 1936. 
If only ten per cent of these students availed themselves of such a pro- 
gram, it would be a distinct contribution to the cause of pharmaceutical 
education, as well as great material benefit to each individual. Two 
years ago we made provision for a curriculum which would enable stu- 
dents to secure their Bachelor’s degree with an additional year’s college 
training. It has been our experience that attempting to put these older 
students with the younger students now entering was not particularly 
satisfactory; accordingly, we are setting up a separate schedule, which 
will include the cultural subjects not required for the Ph. C., as well as 
specialized courses which have been developed during the past three 
years. I think a similar situation exists in practically every schoo] in 
the country, and if a concerted effort was made to provide a year’s pro- 
gram for these men when they return from service, a reasonable number 
of them would take advantage of the offering. 


I am not particularly impressed with the refresher program, be- 
yond the fact that it affords an opportunity for the colleges of pharma- 
cy to establish a program of adult education comparable to the post- 
graduate clinics which have been so successfully carried out by medicine 
and dentistry in certain colleges and universities. I think that such a 
program has assumed state-wide proportions for medicine in Michigan. 
Accordingly, the University of Illinois is contemplating the development 
of such a program, which will be approximately of one month duration, 
offered in the evening, entirely independent of all other course activities, 
and without credit. The question as to whether certificates for such 
work should be given has not been decided. 

From my experience with the briefer refresher courses which have 
been offered during the past, I am thoroughly convinced of the benefits 
derived from the effort. I am also of the opinion that in such a program 
there is a splendid opportunity for a rebirth of certain values of profes- 
sional integrity, pharmaceutical association activity, and professional in- 
terest, which cannot be gained through conventions. There is even the 
possibility that this program might be continued after it has served its 
purpose for returning military personnel, by civilian pharmacists, with 
the aid of George-Deen funds. 

I must confess that we are not too clear in our opinion as to the 
selection of proper subject matter material, except for the fact that 
there are many new pharmaceutical preparations and new procedures 
in the use of well-established therapeutic agents brought about by the 
war. 

There is also the question of the impact of tropical diseases intro- 
duced into our communities by returning soldiers. In this connection, 
all members of the health professions have a challenge in the dissemina- 
tion of this type of information. The time at which these courses shal] 
be offered, or the frequency of their repetition, will depend entirely upon 
the Army’s program of mustering out the service men. 
must be 


The question of budgetary support is a problem which 
solved within each institution. In our own particular case, I am sure 
that the University will provide the necessary funds, if we are able to 
procure the financial support needed by the student. 
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I would therefore recommend that we immediately contact the prop- 
er personnel of the Armed Forces Committee on Post-War Educational 
Opportunities, and likewise, the proper officers of the American Council 
on Education, which is fostering the two bills now before Congress and 
are desirous of definite information regarding the needs of pharmacy. 
I hope that in this case we may not again experience our difficulties with 
the War Manpower Commission and other agencies of arriving at our 
program just after the doors have been closed. 

University of Illinois 
January 4, 1944 EarRL R. SERLES, Dean 


TO THE OFFICERS OF THE CONFERENCES OF TEACHERS 


L. W. Busse 
Elmer Plein Conference of Teachers of Pharmacy 


Louis A. Wilson 


Arthur E. James 
Ole Gisvold Conference of Teachers of Chemistry 
Ray S. Kelley 
Conference of Teachers of Pharmacognosy 
and Pharmacology 


Lawrence Ferring i Conference of Teachers of Pharmaceutical 
Joseph H. Goodness {| Economics 


Last year because of the uncertainty as to whether or not our an- 
nual meeting would be held, and also because at the Denver Meeting 
no time was allowed for the Teachers’ Conferences, there seemed to be 
little incentive to prepare programs. However, in spite of the uncer- 
tainty, the Conferences were neld at Columbus and some very fine con- 
tributions were made. That this very fine showing was made because 
of the efforts of the officers of the respective c ynferences there can be 


I wish that I could tell you that plans have all been worked out 
for this year’s meeting, but as yet I have no such information. I feel 
*rtain. that the Convention will be held if it is at all possible to do so, 
and it seems to me that it is entirely in order for the Officers of the 
Conferences to go ahead with the preparation of programs for the Con- 
ferences as if the Convention were an assured fact. Nothing will be 
lost by such procedure, but time will be gained which will permit a 
carefully planned, coordinated, program to be worked out. 


Perhaps your program is already underway. If it is not, may I 
suggest that you start planning it soon? 


South Dakota State College CLARK T. EIDSMOE, 
January 18, 1944 Secretary-Treasurer 


{ 
little doubt 
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Notes and News 


University of Colorado, College of Pharmacy. A class of four young 
women was graduated on February 19. No formal commencement ex- 
ercises were held. The Committee for Administration has voted to grant 
special honors and awards only at the conclusion of the term ending in 
June but consideration will be given to all students who have been grad- 
uated during the preceding year.—The Colorado board of pharmacy held 
the March examination on the campus. Only six persons took the ex- 
amination for registered pharmacist and four for assistant pharmacist. 
Graduate courses leading to the master’s degree will be offered in phar- 
macy beginning with the July term.—During the current term courses in 
synthetic drug products and theoretical pharmacy are being given for 
the benefit of nurses.—Dr. O’Day has recently given lectures before the 
local chapter of the American Society of Chemical Engineers and the 
Kiwanis Club of Boulder, on recent advances in medical and pharmaceu- 
tical chemistry as related to the war effort. He will also, in the near fu- 
ture, make visitations to various high schools in the state in the interest 
of the University—The Rocky Mountain Druggist, which suspended 
publication in 1942, has resumed publication and the effort is being as- 
sisted by the faculty and students of the college. 


University of Connecticut, College of Pharmacy.— Prof. A. A. Maier 


and Mr. W. F. White discussed medicinal preparations used by chiropo- 
dists at the January meeting of the Connecticut Podiatric Society. He 
also addressed the New Haven Association of Retail Druggists during 
the month.—Prof. Maier, Mr. N. W. Fenney and Dean Johnson described 
recent pharmaceutical developments at the March meeting of the Con- 
necticut Association for the Advancement of Professional Pharmacy. 
Mr. Fenney lectured before the class in pharmacology of the Yale Med- 
ical School in March and Prof. H. J. Fuller was guest speaker at the 
New Britain High School’s Senior Girls’ Club in April.—Prof. L. B. 
Barrett was guest speaker at the February meeting of the Maine Phar- 
maceutical Association.—Mr. William Silver, owner of the Silver Drug 
Shop in West Haven, has offered a $150 scholarship to be awarded to a 
graduate of the West Haven high school entering the college of phar- 
macy at the beginning of the next session.—A $100 scholarship has also 
been offered by Lee & Osgood of Norwich. 


University cf Florida, School of Pharmacy.— John L. Voigt has been 
named a graduate assistant in pharmacology for the spring semester. 
One of the scholarships provided by the American Foundation for Phar- 
maceutical Education has been awarded to James D. Hendrix. 


Fordham University, College of Pharmacy.—The New York Branch of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association held the April meeting on the 
Fordham campus. “Pharmacy and Public Health” was the general 
topic. Special topics discussed were “The Hospital Pharmacists Role in 
Public Health” by Chief Pharmacist Mary Grace of Lincoln Hospital, 
“The Pharmaceutical Manufacturer’s Contribution to Public Health and 
the War Effort” by Dr. C. R. Addinall of the Merck Research Labora- 
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tory, “The Pharmacist’s Part in the Social Hygiene Program” by Dr. 
Walter Clarke of the American Social Hygiene Association and “The Ke- 
tail Pharmacist’s Part in Public Health and the War Effort” by Dean 
Ivor Griffith of Philadelphia. 


University of Illinois, College of Pharmacy.._— New members of Phi 
chapter of the Rho Chi Society are Leonard Kalfen, a junior, Richard D. 
Coleman, a senior, and Dr. George D. Collins, an alumnus. 


State University of lowa, College of Pharmacy. Dr. Larry M. 
Wheeler, B. S., ’40, M. S., °41, Ph. D., °43, has been elected to active 
membership in Sigma Xi.—New members of Deta Chapter of Rho Chi 
are Guy E. Dice, a junior, John G. Purcell, a senior, and Fred W. Lan- 
don, a graduate student. Twenty-nine students are members of the 
Iowa Student Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association for 
the current caiendar year. 


University of Kansas, School of Pharmacy.— Eight students were grad- 
uated at the February commencement.—George Pierson was awarded 
the Lehn & Fink medal for excellency of scholarship. Kappa Epsilon 
and Kappa Psi sponsored an entertainment in honor of the graduating 
class.—Alf Olson has joined the Navy and Charlotte Robinson has taken 
over his duties as pharmacist in the Student Health Service.—The spring 
trimester began with an enrollment of seven men and twelve women.— 
Prof. L. D. Havenhill has been re-elected librarian of the state associa- 
tion. 


Massachusetts College of Pharmacy. Ninety-five students registered 
on March 1. The normal registration is approximately 400.—Malcolm 
J. MacCleod, for many years an instructor in the department of chem- 
istry, died in Flushing, New York, on March 28. Mr. MacCleod resigned 
from the faculty last year in order to accept a position as analytical 
chemist with the Corsan Products Company.—In spite of the decreased 
enrollment the usual scholarships and fellowships, 25 in number, will be 
available to the students for the coming academic year. The nature of 
these scholarships and fellowships has been publicized in previous issues 
of the Journal.—Dean H. C. Newton addressed the Massachusetts Med- 
ical Society at its annual meeting last year on the subject, Modern Phar- 
macy and the Medical Profession. The address was printed as the 
leading article in the issue of September 30, 1943, of The New England 
Journal of Medicine and it was quoted at length in The Medical Journal 
of Australia in its issue of January 22, 1944. 


University of Michigan, College of Pharmacy.— Through the will of the 
late Harry Helfman, a graduate of the law school and practicing attor- 
ney of Detroit, a gift of approximately $50,000 will endow the Harry 
Helfman Law Student Aid Fund, and a gift of approximately $30,000 
will constitute the Harry Helfman Pharmacy Student Aid Fund. The 
income of these funds will be used for the benefit of the students in the 
respective colleges. Mr. Helfman’s interest in pharmacy was through 
his brother, John Helfman, who was a graduate of the College of Phar- 
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macy and to his brother, Harry Helfman left the determination of the 
use of certain funds. Mr. Harry Helfman also had an interest in phar- 
macy students due to the fact that for many years he was counsel for 
Parke, Davis and Company, who are employees of many Michigan grad- 
uates in pharmacy. 


University of Minnesota, College of Pharmacy.— Effective next semester 
classes will return to the four year plan with four school years of nine 
months each with no summer work after 1944.—The Minnesota State 
Pharmaceutical Association, of which Dean Rogers is president and 
Prof. C. V. Netz is secretary, held its sixtieth annual meeting in St. 
Paul. The faculty took part in the program with lectures and reports.— 
Dean Rogers and Drs. Fischer and Netz have lectured recently before 
the local branch of the A. Ph. A. and various fraternity and University 
groups.—Forty students are enrolled for work in the spring quarter.— 
Ensign Heber W. Youngken, Jr., is stationed at Camp Farragut, Idaho. 
—Edwin J. Olson and Reid Micklesen have resigned fellowships to enter 
military service.—Doris Shelley was awarded the Minnesota State Phar- 
maceutical Association scholarship and key for earning the highest 
scholastic rating in the first two years of professional work.—A new 
course covering pharmaceutical specialties has been organized by Dr. 
T. 0. Soine in which representatives of pharmaceutical manufacturers 
are allowed fifty minutes each to present their latest products.—At 
present there are available one Lederle fellowship carrying a stipend of 
$600 for nine months, two Melendy fellowships at $725 each for nine 
months and one teaching assistantship at $500 for nine months with 
tuition exemption. 


University of Nebraska, College of Pharmacy. An additional grant of 
$200 has been made by the Council on Pharmacy and Chemistry of the 
American Medical Association to continue the investigation of the rela- 
tionship of sex to drug action, a study which Dr. H. G. O. Holck has 
been conducting for a number of years.—Dr. Holck has been elected 
vice-president of the Nebraska chapter of Sigma Xi for the current 
year.—Edward J. Holscher was graduated with distinction at the Feb- 
ruary commencement and was elected an associate member of Sigma Xi. 
—New members of Rho Chi are Betty Stehlik, Midori Sakamoto and 
Henry Teshima.—At the annual Honors Convocation Eugene Kimura 
was recognized for superior scholarship and Betty Stehlik, Victoria 
Chilquist, Charlotte Cox and Clement Stone were recognized for high 
scholarship.—Rufus A. Lyman, Jr., was recognized for high scholarship 
in the College of Medicine—Dean R. A. Lyman was elected a member 
of the Council of the American Student Health Association at the annual 
meeting of that organization at Cincinnati in March.—A grant of $285 
has been reccived from the University Research Council to continue re- 
searches in cellular respiration being carried on by Dr. D. M. Pace. 


North Daketa State College, School of Pharmacy. A permanent exhib- 
it of proprietaries together with the official galenicals, inorganic salts 
and organic compounds is being installed. A course dealing with pro- 
prietaries has been given for some time, and a display of these products 
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will make more effective teaching possible-—Miss Kathryn C. Odney is 
taking the place of Dr. Miller who is an officer in the Chemical War- 
fare Service.—Dr. Kenneth Redman, who served this institution several 
years as an instructor in pharmacognosy, completed his work for the 
doctorate at the University of Wisconsin two years ago, after which he 
was connected with the University of Toledo for a year, has returned to 
this school and is now in charge of the work in materia medica. 


University of Oklahoma, School of Pharmacy.—The eleventh annual 
meeting of the Oklahoma University Pharmaceutical Association was 
held on March 17. Programs were given by the various sections. Dean 
Johnson announced the prizes and awards for the current year and of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year.—Medical Physics, a text edited 
by Otto Glasser and published by the Year Book Publishers, contains a 
chapter on “Odor” by Dr. Ralph Bienfang. 


Oregon State College, School of Pharmacy. Under the provision of 
the grant received from the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical 
Education, the $100 scholarships and three spring term tuition awards 
were granted to worthy students.—Mrs. H. G. Dietrich has given $1000 
to the School of Pharmacy scholarship fund in memory of her husband, 
Mr. H. G. Dietrich, who was the founder of the Pacific Drug Review in 
1889 and was instrumental in organizing the Oregon State Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, the Oregon Board of Pharmacy and the School of 
Pharmacy of the State College.—An illustrated poster and other mater- 
ial is being prepared portraying the role of pharmacy in public health. 
When completed the material will be released to the high schools and 
the druggists of the state.—Dr. L. C. Britt has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on state food and drug legislation for the A. Ph. A. 


Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science.— The ownership of the 
copyright of “Remington’s Practice of Pharmacy,” which has been vest- 
ed in the heirs of the Remington estate, has recently, through the cour- 
tesy of Reverend William P. Remington, Bishop of Oregon, acting in be- 
half of the living legatees, been officially presented to the corporate body 
of the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science as a memorial to 
the late Dean Joseph P. Remington.—Forty students, including several 
returned service men, registered for the term which began March 15.— 
The College has matched the scholarships offered by the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education with an equal number thus allow- 
ing one to be offered to each of the girls high schools in Philadelphia. 
These scholarships will be in effect with the class entering October 30.— 
Prof. Linwood F. Tice and Dr. Madeline O. Holland have been elected 
president and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the Philadelphia 
Branch of the American Pharmaceutical Association. 


Purdue University, School of Pharmacy.—John E. Christian and Don- 
ald C. Brodie have completed the requirement for the Ph. D. degree. 
Mr. Christian will continue research as a post-doctorate fellow and Mr. 
Brodie will remain on the instructional staff in pharmaceutical chemis- 
try and he will also be in charge of the x-ray laboratory. Harry L. 
Kendall has completed the requirements for the M. S. degree and has 
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been promoted to the rank of assistant professor and placed in charge 
of the Apothecary.__Dean Glenn L. Jenkins, on February 19, attended 
a meeting of the section secretaries of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in Chicago.—Mrs. Veda Neuroth, wife of Mil- 
ton L. Neuroth, formerly an instructor at Ohio Northern University, 
but now a graduate student at Purdue, died March 11, and was buried 
at Fort Wayne.—Don Francke, formerly assistant chief pharmacist in 
the University of Michigan hospital, has been appointed a graduate as- 
sistant in the manufacturing pharmacy laboratory.—Robert W. Elkas, 
a graduate of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in pharmacognosy and pharmacology.—W. H. Cox, 
1943, has been appointed assistant pharmacist in the Apothecary.— 
Marian M. Combs, formerly a graduate assistant, has been awarded a 
research fellowship. 


Medical College of the State of South Carolina, Schoc! of Pharmacy. 
Four seniors were graduated at the March Commencement. Henry C. 
Walters was high honor man, and was awarded the Lehn & Fink medal, 
The Kappa Psi key and one of the Merck awards. The second Merck 
award was won by Roy E. Croft. Mr. William L. Califf, pharmacist of 
North Charleston, was the main speaker. Dr. E. F. Kelly who was at 
that time a visitor in the city was the guest speaker.—Prof. Ben John- 
son has been added to the physics department staff and Prof. John Mel- 
ter to the department of economics.—The dispensing laboratory is being 
renovated and modernized and each student will be provided with a fully 
equipped prescription compartment. 


Temple University, School of Pharmacy.— John A. Lynch has been ap- 
pointed instructor in display to succeed Dr. Neal B. Bowman who has 
been granted leave of absence to accept a post with the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers. Under Mr. Lynch’s guidance the school has 
already been awarded four first prizes and one second prize from a 
total of eight by the American Pharmaceutical! Association in recogni- 
tion of the best drug store window display presented during National 
Pharmacy Week. 


Medical College of Virginia, Schoo! of Pharmacy.—Forty-three students 
enrolled for the term which began January 3.—Dr. H. B. Haag has re- 
cently been appointed a member of the U. S. P. Revision Committee.— 
During the week between quarters, Dr. T. D. Rowe spoke before the 
seniors of five high schools in the state in an attempt to interest students 
in the study of pharmacy. He has also recent!y spoken before several 
professional and civic clubs in Richmond on the subject of Penicillin.— 
Twenty-one students are members of the local student branch of the 
A. Ph. A. The high membership is due to the activity of the organiza- 
tion’s president, J. L. Denny.—Two internships and one residency in hos- 
pital pharmacy are now open. The appointments which are for one 
year, begin July 1. Applications should be made to Dr. L. E. Jarrett, 
superintendent of hospitals. 


State College of Washington, School of Pharmacy.— Dr. E. O. Holland 
who has been president since 1916, has announced his intention to resign 
within the coming year.—The second semester enrollment is larger than 
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the first—In March Dean P. H. Dirstine spoke on “Penicillin” before 
the Spokane branch of the Women’s Auxiliary of the State Association. 
He also recently attended a conference in Seattle relative to the 
American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education.—Rho Chi initiated 
six and Lamda Kappa Sigma, fourteen new members.—Plans are being 
made for a new pharmacy building which is scheduled to be built as soon 
as construction work may be resumed. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Continued 


It was suggested that the committee attempt to enlist the support 
of medicine and dentistry and that statement be secured from their as- 
sociations as well as others, such as the American Hospital Association 
and the American Foundation for Pharmaceutica] Education in support 
of pharmacy’s claims. 


For use of the committee in preparing the statement the chairman 
of the Executive Committee was instructed to get information from 
each of the member-colleges as to enrollment by classes, male and female 
students; student losses during the year; losses of pharmacy faculties 
since Pearl Harbor; the number of 4-F students; and the losses among 
graduate students. 


Dean Jenkins reported that the policy formulated by the sub-com- 
mittee of the Executive Committee for granting the scholarship awards 
of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education had been fol- 
lowed the last year. The sub-committee felt that a distinction should be 
made between an award made for high scholastic achievement and one 
made on the basis of need and that the term “grant” should be used for 
awards other than for high scholastic standing. A majority of colleges 
had approved the plan with the understanding modifications could be 
made in the light of experience. Some modifications have already been 
made and others are under consideration. A full report will be made at 
the 1944 meeting. 


Chairman Christensen presented a report of the activities of the 
Executive Committee since the last annual meeting. Replies to a ques- 
tionnaire indicated the colleges favored the continuation of the efforts of 
the War Emergency Committee to secure better terms for draft defer- 
ment for pharmacy students. Enrollment data for the fall of 1943 
showed a total of 3,546 students, of which 2,404 were men and 1,142 
were women. Of the men 348 were under eighteen years of age and 356 
were classified as 4-F. Seniors reported totaled 725 men and 215 
women. A statement was prepared for the Armed Forces Committee on 
Post-War Educational Opportunities for Service Personnel, covering the 
major issues to be faced in connection with post-war training in phar- 
macy. On January 17-19, the chairman attended a conference in Wash- 
ington and New York in connection with Association matters, particular- 

‘in reference to the deferment of students. 


(Continued on page 283) 
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Memorials 


HENRY VINECOME ARNY 


It has been said that “The great use of a life is to spend it for 
something that outlasts it.” Henry Vinecome Arny, whose activities 
in American Pharmacy covered nearly half a century, produced during 
that period not only books and papers which will outlast his life by 
many years but also gave expression to ideas and ideals which in the 
years to come will grow into a pattern for supplying pharmaceutica! 
services, although his name may not be attached to the specific proce- 
dures that will develop. 

No man can lecture and instruct thousands of students without ex- 
erting some influence upon them. Thus Dr. Arny’s philosophy of phar 
macy has already affected and will continue to affect developments i 
the profession as long as his more prominent students continue to ex 
ercise their influence in pharmaceutical affairs. In addition to spend- 
ing a great part of his productive life in classroom teaching, Dr. Arny 
also taught many thousands and continues to teach them through his 
text book entitled “Principles of Pharmacy,” which went through fou 
editions during his lifetime, and through the Year Books of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, which he produced annually for six 
years. There are also hundreds of papers on scientific educational and 
contemporary problems which came from his pen in the form of edi- 
torials in the Druggists Circular, which he edited from 1914 to 1916; 
in the form of addresses before pharmaceutical associations and othe 
scientific bodies; in the form of articles appearing in other pharmaceu- 
tical, chemical and related scientific journals, and in reports of com- 
mittees which he headed, such as the Research Committee of the Amer- 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, the National Conference of Pharma- 
ceutical Research and committees for the promotion of the metric sys- 
tem, in which he was deeply interested. 

The one big idea to which Dr. Arny gave expression years ago and 
which is apt to result in a system of pharmaceutical practice that wil! 
outlive him many a decade is apt to be credited to others and may ir 
the end not have his name associated with it at all unless pharmaceu- 
tical historians of the future are somewhat more accurate than those 
of the past. I refer to the establishment of what Dr. Arny termed, 
“The American Institute of Prescriptionists.” There is nothing parti: 
ularly new in the advocacy of a separation of pharmacies into two dis- 
tinct groups—those handling packaged drugs and general merchandise 
and those supplying prescription service exclusively. However, Dr. Arny 
recognized that under our present system of practice where close to 
100,000 persons have been licensed by the States to practice pharmacy, 
there is no control over the kind of pharmacy which they choose to 
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practice. He, therefore, proposed that all pharmacists who wished to 
concentrate on the practice of professional pharmacy, to the exclusion of 
the general drug business, unite in the formation of what he termed 
“The American Institute of Prescriptionists.” 


The central idea, of course, was to pattern the organization after 
the American College of Surgeons, and give adequate publicity to the 
existence of such a group. In the years that followed his original sug- 
gestion along‘this line, which was made in an editorial in the Druggists 
Circular, he conferred frequently with men who could have organized 
such a group, and he complained bitterly of the fact that those who 
were already following his procedure were not interested in organizing 
competition along the same lines. He did live, however, to see the de- 
velopment of a number of organizations intended to accomplish some- 
thing approaching his dream, and he was able to lend his prestige to 
the organization of the American College of Apothecaries, which is a 
step in the direction of his proposal. 


It was always a pleasure to visit the little office just off the great 
lecture hall of the New York College of Pharmacy of Columbia Univer- 
sity in the building at 115 West 68th Street, New York City, which Doc 
tor Arny occupied for a quarter of a century. A cheery welcome there 
awaited student, colleague and stranger alike. It was here and in the 
library of the College, which he built up considerably, during his term 
as head of the Library Committee, that much of his productive work 
was done. But it was a well known fact that Dr. Arny also used every 
minute of his daily travel from Montclair, N. J., to New York City on 
trains, ferries, subways and elevated trains in writing or reading, so 
that very little of his travel time was wasted. 


Several sections of our country claim Dr. Arny as their own. Aec- 
tually he was born in Philadelphia in 1868, but received his elementary 
education in New Orleans. He returned to Philadelphia for his phar- 
maceutical education, which he received at the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy. After graduating in 1889 he worked as a pharmacist with 
his brother-in-law, F. C. Godbold, one of the outstanding figures of his 
time in American Pharmacy, and then decided to extend his education 
abroad. He was a student at the University of Berlin and the Univer- 
sity of Goettingen. The latter conferred upon him the degree of Doc- 
tor of Philosophy “magna cum laude” in 1896. The following year he 
became Professor of Pharmacy at the Cleveland School of Pharmacy, 
which later joined Western Reserve University. A few years later he 
became Dean and remained at the head of this school until 1911, when 
he joined the faculty of the New York College of Pharmacy of Colum- 
bia University as Professor of Chemistry. In 1930 he became Dean of 
this institution, which office he held until his retirement in 1937. 


At Cleveland, Dr. Arny emerged as the author of Principles of 
Pharmacy, which has already been referred to, and it was the publica- 
tion of this volume, together with his indefatigable devotion to phar- 
maceutical organization work and an ability to give forceful expression 
to his views on pharmaceutical affairs which attracted attention to his 
activities both in pharmacy, chemistry and medicine. He was elected 
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a member of the U. S. P. Revision Committee and the National Formu- 
lary Revision Committee. His contributions to both texts were enor- 
mous in quantity and of a high order in quality. 

He took great pride in the bibliographies which he produced in con- 
nection with every important drug covered in his book. Likewise he 
endeavored to make the abstracts of pharmaceutical literature in the 
Year Book of the A. Ph. A. as complete and inclusive of world litera- 
ture as possible. 


The great lecture hall of the New York College of Pharmacy ceased 
to echo the voice of this prodigious, intelligent and productive worker 
in 1937. Six years later—on November 3, 1943, to be exact—this voice 
was stilled for this world at his home in Montclair, just seventy-six 
years after it had uttered its first note in Philadelphia in 1868. 

“Plan your work; then work your plan,” was no idle platitude as 
far as Dr. Arny was concerned. For him it was a motto actually at 
work. Whether it was the revision of his book, the editing of the 
A. Ph. A. Year Book or U. S. P. of N. F. Monographs, or a general re- 
search project, or a speech to be delivered at some special occasion, or 
an editorial, or an answer to a query to be written for the Druggists 
Circular or the American Druggist, or whether it was planning for 
the education of one of his children, or the purchase of a home, the job 
was always done on schedule and Dr. Arny could be relied upon to pro- 
duce what he said he would produce, on time. His passion for getting 
things done when promised made him somewhat impatient with those 
who promised much and performed little. He admired good work and 
hard workers but he had little time for “pot boilers” or “alibi artists” 
or “fakers,” as he was wont to designate them in private conversation. 


To be associated with Dr. Arny in any endeavor meant going to 
work on the job at hand and producing something. He was patient 
when good work was in the making but he had little time for false 
starts born of incompetence, laziness or unwillingness to tackle details. 


Dr. Arny’s recorded activities; the fact that he was awarded the 
Ebert Prize and the Remington Medal; the fact that he was honored by 
his colleagues and contemporaries with the Presidency of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association and the American Association of Colleges 
of Pharmacy, honorary membership in the Pharmaceutical Society of 
Great Britain and the Pharmaceutical Association of Germany, are suffi- 
cient to rank him in a high place among the leaders of American Phar- 
macy for all time, but to his intimate friends and to many a student 
he will be best remembered by the “little, nameless, unremembered acts 
of kindness and of love” which were characteristic of his personal re- 
lationship. 

Funeral services were held at St. James Episcopal Church on Fri- 
day, November 5, and Dr. Arny was buried at Mt. Hebron Cemetery 
at Montclair. Mrs. Katherine Smith Arny, three sons—Lt. Malcolm M. 
Arny and Private Francis V. Arny of the United States Army, and 
Robert A. Arny of Montclair, and a daughter, Mrs. Harold A. Holmes 
of Plainfield, survive. 


ROBERT P. FISCHELIS 
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DR. DAVID FRANKLIN JONES 
1867-1944 


Born in a log cabin, on a farm in LaCrosse County, Wisconsin, 
David Franklin Jones experienced with his six brothers and sisters the 
privations of a pioneer life. 

His early education was acquired in the common schools of the 
neighborhood, his high school training was completed at Sparta, and his 
college education consisted of a two-year course in Pharmacy at North- 
western University, from which he graduated in 1893. 


Prior to his entrance into college he served for three years as a 
part-owner of the W. H. Brandt Pharmacy at Barrow, Wisconsin, an 
apprenticeship that was to serve him well in the development of the 
ethical standards which characterized the Jones Pharmacy in Water- 
town, South Dakota, for more than fifty years. 


Upon his graduation from Northwestern University, he migrated 
to Watertown, South Dakota, where he became a partner of his brother, 
E. M. Jones, in the store which was later to become a center of profes- 
sional activity throughout not only South Dakota but also the nation. 
During his first year in South Dakota he served for a time as Professor 
of Pharmacy at South Dakota State College, Brookings, South Dakota. 


Professionally, few men have exerted greater influence in the de- 
velopment of educational, legal, and professional standards as deter- 
mined by the quality of retail practice, which he not only advocated, but 
performed. Every honor of professional standing was accorded him by 
his associates in both the state and national pharmaceutical associations, 
ncluding five terms as a member of the Board of Pharmacy in South 
Dakota. Two universities accorded him honorary degrees; the Philadel- 
phia College of Pharmacy and Science the Master of Pharmacy degree, 
and the University of South Dakota the degree of Doctor of Science. 
Two national honor societies of Pharmacy pledged him to membership, 
and he was likewise an active participant in many other scientific so- 
cieties related to the fields of chemistry and pharmacy. 

He was the first delegate from the South Dakota Pharmaceutical 
Association to the American Pharmaceutical Association, and served as 
a member of the Committee which created the National Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy. In his home community he was identified with ev- 
ery civic organization having to do with the government of his city, 
county, and state. He was a life-long member of the Methodist Church, 
contributing generously to its missions and its educational program, 
significant of these was his endowment of a chair in chemistry at Dakota 
Wesleyan University, Mitchell, South Dakota. 


As a man, David Franklin Jones possessed that rare quality of in- 
tegrity which distinguished him as a leader in his professional endeavors. 
Endowed with this wisdom he was fearless in his denunciation of others 
less courageous, yet tolerant of their short-comings. Having once de- 
termined a course of action, he never deviated from its purpose, nur 
bartered with those of influence to gain a personal advantage. 

EARL R. SERLES 
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DAVID M. R. CULBRETH 
1855-1943 


I have always counted among my blessings the privilege of having 
been permitted to study under Dr. David M. R. Culbreth. When I en- 
tered the School of Pharmacy, University of Maryland, Dr. Culbreth 
was at the zenith of his powers, powers which manifested themselves in 
a splendid mind, profound learning, the outlook of the master scientist, 
and with it all, a sense of humor which made him as lovable as he was 
distinguished. As professor of botany, pharmacognosy, and materia 
medica in that institution, Dr. Culbreth ranked with the most eminent 
men in the pharmaceutical education of that period. 


As a teacher he was tolerant, understanding, even if he did make 
his students feel that they should match his encyclopedic grasp of the 
materia medica of the day. His range of knowledge seemed boundless, 
and his habit of sparkling his lectures with anecdotes and intimate char- 
acteristics of the great men in science, made attendance upon his classes 
a sheer delight. 

He had the capacity to make the pages of his books, upon which 
much of his class room work was based, shine with the romance of his- 
tory and travel as he discoursed upon the properties and peculiarities of 
this or that drug brouglit from the far corners of the earth. 


His degrees in arts and science, pharmacy and medicine gave his 
views that universality, that embraciveness, that stamped upon all he 
said the seal of authentic exactness. 


I shall always revere his memory not only for his outstanding sci- 
entific and professional accomplishments, but also because as a man he 
was no less great. There was something in the sound of his voice, the 
twinkle in his eye, the warmth of his smile, that made his students think 
of him as someone at their side, even though they knew he was of the 
heights. 

RoBerT L. SWAIN 


Resolution on the Death of Dr. David M. R. Culbreth 


WHEREAS, on October 20, 1943, death removed from our midst 
Dr. David Marvel Reynolds Culbreth, Emeritus Professor of Botany and 
Materia Medica of the School of Pharmacy of the University of Mary- 
land, and 

WHEREAS, Dr. Culbreth was president of his class and graduated 
with honor from the Maryland College of Pharmacy in 1879, and in 1883 
became associated with his Alma Mater, and later with the School of 
Pharmacy of the University of Maryland, serving as Quizmaster; Pro- 
fessor of .Microscopy and Practical Botany; Professor of Botany, Ma- 
teria Medica and Pharmacognosy until his resignation in 1920, and 


WHEREAS, he was the author of recognized text books on botany 
and materia medica, which were long regarded as being among the lead- 
ing authorities in their fields, and 
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WHEREAS, he was a genial friend, a cultured and versatile per- 
son, an inspiring teacher and one who contributed much to the early 
success of the School of Pharmacy of the University of Maryland, there- 
fore, 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Faculty of the School of Pharmacy of 
the University of Maryland records with deep regret the loss of their 
distinguished friend, graduate, teacher and Emeritus Professor, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that this resolution be made a part 
of the permanent records of the School of Pharmacy of the University 
f Maryland and that a copy thereof be sent to Mrs. Culbreth. 


Faculty of the School of Pharmacy, 
January 19, 1944 A. G. DuUMEz, Dean. 


A. A. C. P. Bulletin No. 3 


The time is rapidly approaching when our various Districts of 
Boards and Colleges will again meet together at their respective meet- 
ing places. As of January 4th, five district chairmen have submitted to 
Henry S. Johnson, the General Chairman of the Committee on Relations 
of Boards and Colleges, plans for the Spring meeting. He urges all 
district officers to release as soon as possible their tentative programs. 


The officers of each district have the enthusiastic support and as- 
sistance of Dr. Johnson. He has called attention to many of the dis- 
turbing problems which demand consideration. He has emphasized the 
urgent need for greater collaboration between the Boards and Colleges 
in dealing with problems affecting both groups. He has given unspar- 
ingly of his time in order that eight successful meetings may be held. 
Staff members of all schools are urged to submit to the Chairman prob- 
lems peculiar to their own areas. 


Chairman Johnson concurs fully with the views Past-President 
Newton so forcefully exressed in his Columbus address. “It is my con- 
sidered opinion that among all the pharmaceutical groups, the Boards 
and Colleges most nearly qualify as the guardians of the future of 
pharmacy in their districts and, collectively in the whole nation, be- 
cause they guard the entrance to the profession.” 


« + * > 


COMMITTEE ON ACTIVITIES FOR ALUMNI 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 


Charles Bauer 

Charles O. Wilson 

Linwood F. Tice 

George E. Crossen 

Thomas D. Rowe, Chairman 
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This committee is giving careful thought as to how it may bes 
serve, regarding the activities for alumni, both during this war period 
and during the transitional period of post-war days. Most of the civil- 
ian alumni are working long hours, with little opportunity for peace 
time refresher courses. Many have been diverted from retail pharmacy 
to other fields more or less allied to pharmacy or war production. 


Chairman Rowe recently sent out to members of his committee the 
following letter with suggestions concerning their proposed work. 


Dear Sir: 


As you know, the duties of the Committee on Activities 
for Alumni have been rather limited in past years. It has oc- 
curred to me that this Committee has an excellent opportunity 
now to render a real service to former pharmacy students. 
Not to alumni in the strict meaning of the word, but to stu- 
dents who left school to join the armed forces before they had 
finished their college course. Many of these boys will be 
turning to school after the war is over. 


It will be difficult for these boys to pick up where they left 
off. I believe help should be given them. I think our Com- 
mittee should work out a plan to that end. Should review 
courses of the work they have had be given them? Should 
such courses be optional or required? Should credit be allowed 
for them? These questions, and many others along this line, 
arise when the problem is considered. 


I should like to get your opinion on this matter. Do you 
think it is a worthwhile project for our Committee? If so, 
how do you think we should proceed? Perhaps you have some 
problem which is better and more important than the one | 
have suggested.- If so, I should appreciate your writing about 
it. Please let me have any ideas which you have concerning 
this Committee’s work. 


Whatever work we do undertake this year, I hope it w 
be really worthwhile. I know we can do a good job if each of 
the committee members will help. 

Tom D. Rowe, Chairman, 
Committee on Activities 
for Aiumni. 


It seems imperative that our schools encourage the maximum num 
ber of worthy young women to study pharmacy. Increasing numbers 
are graduating and occupying important positions in retail pharmacy. 
These women alumni will continue to take an active part in the profes 
sional field in future years. It might seem advisable to prepare a com- 
plete roster of women in pharmacy in order that replacement and other 
problems will be simplified upon the return of the Veterans. 


University of Washington FOREST J. GOODRICH, 
February 14, 1944 President 
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A. A. C. P. Bulletin No. 4 


Nearly six months have elapsed since the 1943 Annual Meeting of 
our Association in Columbus. During the interim the member colleges 
have received from Dean B. V. Christensen, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the A. A. C. P. a number of communications setting forth 
proposed projects and requesting information necessary for the consid- 
eration of same. In his brief and concise report which follows, he in- 
dicates the major problems undertaken and the wide scope of the ob- 
jectives. The report, however, does not indicate the vast amount of 
correspondence and detail which continually fall upon the Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES OF PHARMACY 
Henry M. Burlage 
Andrew G. DuMez 
Charles H. Ballard 
Earl R. Serles 
tufus A. Lyman 
Howard C. Newton 
Forest J. Goodrich 
Glenn L. Jenkins 
Clark T. Eidsmoe, Ex Officio 
B. V. Christensen, Chairman 


A questionnaire was sent out early in October requesting informa- 
tion concerning the attitude of the several member colleges with refer- 
ence to the activities of the War Emergency Committee and also re- 
questing information concerning enrollment of students in the colleges. 
The replies to this questionnaire indicated that it was the concensus of 
cpinion of the colleges that the War Emergency Committee should con- 
tinue efforts to secure more favorable terms for deferment of students 
in pharmacy and to use its best judgment in reference to procedure and 
other questions of importance which might come up in the course of de- 
velopments. The Chairman of the War Emergency Committee, Dr. Du- 
Mez, has submitted to you a report covering the activities up to date. 
With reference to enrollment data, according to reports of the colleges, 
the total number of students enrolled in the fall of 1943 was 3,546, of 
which 2,404 were men and 1,142 women. Of the men, 348 were reported 
as being under 18 years of age; and 356 were reported as classified 
4-F. Seven hundred twenty-five men and 215 women were reported as 
seniors which would indicate about 900 graduates for the current year. 


The American Foundation for Pharmaceutical Education requested 
that the Executive Committee of the A. A. C. P. formulate a statement 
of policy covering administration by the colleges and awarding by the 
Foundation of scholarships and grants in aid to the colleges. A Sub 
committee (Dean Jenkins, Chairman; Dean Serles, and Professor Bur- 
lage) of the Executive Committee was appointed to study this question 
and make recommendations. This was done and the proposed statement 
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of policy was submitted to the colleges for approval late in December, 
1943. A majority of the colleges favored this statement with the un- 
derstanding that modifications would be made on the basis of experience. 
This statement has also been accepted by the Foundation as satisfac 
tory. Member colleges were supplied with a copy for their files. 


The Armed Forces Committee on Post-War Educational Opportu- 
nities for Service Personnel, Colonel Francis T. Spaulding, Secretary, 
asked for a statement from the A. A. C. P. covering major issues to be 
faced in connection with post-war training in pharmacy. Such a state- 
ment was prepared and forwarded to Secretary Spaulding under date 
of January 11, 1944. I am quoting as follows from the reply acknow!l- 
edging receipt of this report, “The statement is so clear and the facts 
presented are so relevant to the issues raised that the report will, I am 
certain, be of exceptional value te the Armed Forces Committee.” 


A special meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Foun- 
dation for Pharmaceutical Education was held in New York, Monday, 
January 17, and the Chairman of the Executive Committee of the A. A. 
C. P. attended as ex officio member. A number of important subjects 
were discusssd and adopted. I was very favorably impressed with 
the constructive attitude and the vision of the members of this Board 
and I am hopeful and confident that this organization will become per- 
manent and a vital force in promoting the welfare of the profession 
through the improvement of the educational process. I spent Tuesday 
and Wednesday, January 18 and 19, in Washington, D. C., on matters 
of importance to the Association, particularly in reference to deferment 
of students. Deans DuMez and Rudd and Dr. Kelly and myself dis- 
cussed a number of possibilities, made all contacts that might be help 
ful, and held such conferences as could be arranged and that offered 
possible encouragement. Dean DuMez, as Chairman of the War Emer- 
gency Committee, has already submitted a report covering these activ- 
ities. 

B. V. CHRISTENSEN, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

Appreciation is expressed to the Chairman of the Executive Com 
mittee and other committee chairmen who have made their progress 
reports available for the member colleges. 


University of Washington FOREST J. GOODRICH, 


March 1, 1944 President 


A. A. C. P. Bulletin No. 5 


Of the present sixteen standing and special committees of the Amer- 
ican Association of Colleges of Pharmacy, two had their inception at 
the Columbus meeting held last September. One is the standing Com- 
mittee on Research with Dr. E. V. Lynn as Chairman, and the other is 
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the special Committee on Post-War Planning with Dean R. C. Wilson 
directing its activities. Both of these committees have been giving se- 
rious thought to the many problems related to the scope of their under- 
takings. The respective committee members and the member colleges 
have received letters and outlines of the considerations underway with 
the hope that each individual will take part in arriving at the objectives 
set forth. 


Chairman Lynn in his letter No. 1 pointed out that the Association 
has as its two objects, the promotion of pharmaceutical education and 
research. He called attention to the great contributions in pharmaceu- 
tical research during the past fifty years and how really few outstand- 
ing contributions have been made by our own members. The commit- 
tee has undertaken to determine: “(1) which faculty members in our 
schools are research-minded, (2) what each has contributed to the lit 
erature in the past, and, (3) what projects, if any, each is working on 
now.” With this information available, Dr. Lynn proposes to advertise 
his committee as a clearinghouse to industry, medicine, and practicing 
pharmacists and thus obtain from them ideas on what is needed most 
in the line of research. 


The program is a far-reaching one: Through the collaborative ef- 
forts of our research-minded members and the committee giving their 
aid and support, accomplishments will be inevitable. No committee of 
our Association has greater need for the combined thoughts and ideas 
of our members. The committee is initiating a move which will strength- 
en our schools, our profession, and ourselves. 


* * * 


Chairman Wilson in his letter of January 27, 1944, addressed to 
the faculty members of the A. A. C. P., presented a most comprehensive 
program in line with problems being considered by the Special Com- 
mittee on Post-War Planning. He outlined the major problems which 
must necessarily arise as a result of the war and has urged that our 
colleges offer specific suggestions as to how they may be best met. The 
problems are so diverse and so far-reaching that each one will require 
the most careful consideration if pharmacy is to be prepared to meet 
the changing conditions ahead. The chairman reports that he has re- 
ceived many interesting replies to his letter and quotes a recommenda- 
tion offered by the dean of one of our Eastern colleges: 


“It is strenuously recommended that a committee of the 
A. A. C. P., at the earliest possible time, make a comprehen- 
sive study of all of the related training courses which have 
been offered in the armed services with the purpose of issuing 
a detailed guide to course equivalents between service courses 
and the courses of the Pharmaceutical Syllabus. This guide 
will be a necessity to the various deans when these trainees ap- 
ply for advanced standing. 


“Accreditation by comprehensive examination may be used 
in those situations where there is doubt as to the credit which 


may be allowed.” 


—— 
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Upon receipt of this recommendation from Dean Wilson’s office, a 
special committee was appointed to make this important study. 


The latter part of Dean Wilson’s letter was devoted to a discussion 
of the items under consideration by the committee. In a stirring mes- 
sage, our colleague warns, “The present moment, it seems to me, rep- 
resents a most crucial and critical period in pharmaceutical education, 
and the future of pharmacy will largely be determined by our thought 
of, and plans for, the future.” He calls attention to the serious situa- 
tion resulting from failure to obtain a satisfactory deferment program 
for pharmacy students; the closing of our schools; and, the loss of many 
of our educators. He offers possible explanation for the lack of recog- 
nition accorded trained pharmacists in the armed forces and by various 
governmental agencies. 

Every member of our colleges, in fact, every pharmacist in America 
interested in the ideals of pharmacy should give thought to the moment- 
ous problems presented by the committee and constantly bear in mind 
Dean Wilson’s final question, “Should we not, therefore, turn a critical 
eye on the past and the present in determining the course we shal! fol!- 
low in the future?”’ 

University of Washington FOREST J. GOODRICH, 
March 15, 1944 President 


Appointment as Pharmacy Intern 


Applications will be received for appointment as Pharmacy Intern 
in the University Hospital, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan, from this date forward. Appointments are available to either sex 
on an equal basis. Military deferments, in the past, have been gener- 
ally available on a one year basis. If such deferments can be arranged 
an appointment will be made, although past experience has indicated 
x two year internship is more desirable. Current conditions modify all 
contracts. 

Duties in the Pharmacy Department are divided into several “sched 
ules” so that well-rounded and complete experience may be had in al! 
the general practices of the profession; bulk manufacturing, galenicals, 
laboratory reagents and stains, sterile solutions, ampuls, allergy prod- 
ucts, intravenous fluids, diagnostic products, tablets, drug analysis, and 
biochemical procedures. An effort is made to provide for as many con- 
tacts as possible between the sister professions of medicine and phar- 
macy—through as many different aids as the pharmacist is able. 


The Pharmacy Intern is accepted as a member of the staff and as 
such is invited to attend and participate in various staff meetings (sur- 
gical, medical, pediatrics, biochemical) and those special lectures by 
noted visitors as are available only to an institution of this type asso- 
ciated with a large university. Naturally al! other university features 
obtain and are available. 

Appointees will be paid an annual wage of $1,800.00, payable in 
monthly installments. Room, board and laundry may be had from the 
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facilities of the Hospital nd are deductible from the monthly wage— 
this expense will average about $50.00 monthly. Uniforms are fur- 
nished by the department. Another anticipated deductible expense is 
the Michigan Hospitalization plan which, for a very nominal fee, pro- 
vides for medical and surgical care—‘“out-patient” service is free after 
three months employment. If assigned duties are diligently and faith- 
fully performed in a satisfactory manner a month’s paid vacation is 
allowed on the two year contract—otherwise a terminal paid vacation 
of one-half time (two weeks) is granted after twelve months of regu- 
lar employment. Regular hours of duty, outside of “emergency calls,” 
will approximate forty-four (44) per week. It is expected, however, 
that the Pharmacy Intern will take his regular turn in answering calls 
during the night hours, holidays and Sundays (usually there are six 
Pharmacy Interns to share this work). 


Upon completion of the Pharmacy Internship it is not unusual for 
the individual to find himself in a position to choose almost any special- 
ty in the profession. Our Pharmacy Interns are in great demand by 
the larger pharmaceutical manufacturers who recognize the value of 
this experience. In more recent years there have been many calls for 
Hospital Pharmacists and “Medical Servicemen.”’ In any event, the ex- 
periences gained through such an appointment must be looked on as 
something peculiar and unobtainable otherwise, an experience that plac 
es the individual pharmacist at a distinct advantage in following partic 
ular specialties in the profession. The single fact that the Pharmacy 
Intern lives with the Medical Intern and learns with him and from him, 
how to conduct himself with his new associate, how to understand and 
speak his peculiar language and how to acquire a confidence in himself 
and his profession that is not otherwise obtainable, is almost a reward 
sufficient within itself. 

H. A. K. WHITNEY, Chief Pharmacist 


Inventory for a Pharmacy School Faculty 
Member™ 


The beginning of a new year is an appropriate time to take an in- 
ventory of oneself and to plan for future improvement. The following 
is intended as an aid in the taking of this inventory. 


As a member of the faculty of a college of pharmacy and with a 
vital interest in pharmacy education, all of the following should be part 
of your day-to-day responsibilities,—not in addition to your regular job, 
but part of your regular job. If you cannot answer most of the follow- 
ing questions “Yes,” you are not giving your schoo] the service it has 
a right to expect of you. 


*This inventory. was not sent to the Journal for publication Dean Johnson 
prepared it as a means of taking an inventory of himself and his staff All of us 
profit by its self-application Editor 
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WHAT HAVE I DONE: 


A. To improve the prestige of pharmacy, and the standing of my college: 


1. 


8. 


Joined and taken an active part in the work of the national, 
state and local pharmacy associations, 

Secured invitations to speak before service clubs—Rotary, Ki- 
wanis, Lions, etc., in order to carry to them the message of 
pharmacy, 

Secured invitations to speak before meetings of allied profes- 
sional societies in my city and state, 

Done my best to secure the right type of publicity for phar- 
macy on the radio, in newspapers, etc., 

Cooperated with the U. S. P., N. F. and Recipe Book commit- 
tees in offering suggestions and correcting errors, 

Shown an interest in the work of pharmacists in my locality, 
Shown by my personal attitude that I was proud to be a teach 
er of pharmacists, 

Assisted in legislation to improve the status of pharmacy? 


B. To improve the calibre of the instruction I am giving at my college 
of pharmacy: 


1. 


2. 
3. 
4 


or 


Taken advanced courses in my field, 

Attended national professional meetings, 

Attended local or district professional meetings, 

Read carefully all published papers in my field and incorpor 
ated in my lectures to my students al! important advances 
and changes, 

Recommended some of the papers in (4) for collateral read 
ing by my students, 

Conducted research—library and/or laboratory, 

Published papers on teaching or research, so that others might 
benefit from my work? 


C. To encourage young men and women to enter upon the study 
of pharmacy: 


1. 


Instilled in my own students a love of and respect for phar- 
macy, so that they, in turn, will spread their enthusiasm to 
prospective students. 

Spoken before high school groups to stimulate the interest of 
the students in pharmacy and allied sciences, 

Spoken before state and local pharmaceutical associations to 
urge the members to assist in directing boys and girls into 
pharmacy ? 


D. To improve the student-faculty relations at my college of pharmacy: 


1. 


Attended open meetings of student organizations, such as: 
(a) Student Branch of the A. Ph. A., 


(b) Rho Chi, 
(c) Fraternities and sororities, 


| 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
a 
| 
i. 
6. 
| 
9 
3. 
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2. Attended student social activities, proms, dances, banquets, 
smokers, entertainments, etc., whenever invited, 
3. Tried to see things from the students’ viewpoint, 
Been willing to talk with students understandingly and to as- 
sist them in scholastic or personal problems? 
HENRY S. JOHNSON 


Report of the Committee on College Credit 
for Military Experience 
American Council on Pharmaceutical Education 


At the October 1, 1943, meeting the American Council on Pharma- 
ceutical Education appointed a committee consisting of Robert Py Fis- 
chelis, Robert L. Swain, and Ernest Little to submit recommendations 
in regard to the policy of the Council relative to the granting of educa- 
tional credit by accredited schools for experience while in the armed 
forces. 


The Committee wrote to Johns Hopkins University, the University 
of Rochester, the University of Chicago, Columbia University, Williams 
College, and the University of Maryland requesting copies of any regu- 
lations which these universities may have drawn up and adopted relative 
to this problem. All but the University of Chicago responded to our re- 
quest, and all of the statements were variously helpful. 


We shall not take time to present all the reports which were re- 
ceived from these universities. Columbia University replied as follows: 


“Many parts of the various military training programs will deserve 
formal recognition by degree-granting institutions. To evaluate 
this training and experience and to determine what if any credit or 


At a meeting of the American Council on Pharmaceutical Education held on April 
13, 1944, the matter of credit to be allowed for courses offered under the varoius 
educational programs of the armed forces was discussed. The discugsion was opened 
by the reading of the attached report, prepared by a committee of the Council ap- 
pointed on October 6, 1943 

After this report was written, it was learned that the American Council on Edu- 
cation had appointed a committee to make a study of accrediting procedures with 
particular reference to the courses of study offered by the armed forces. Upon re- 
ceiving an invitation from the American Council on Education, your Council agreed 
to cooperate with the former and to contribute toward defraying the expense of mak- 
ing such study. Al!! of the national accrediting agencies and other groups concerned 
are cooperating with the American Council on Education and it is believed that the 
results will be worthwhile and will be a valuable guide to the colleges in 
evaluating these courses of study for college credit. 

A statement has been attached to the report of the committee which sets fortn 
clearly the attitude of the U. S. Navy with respect to the courses offered in its 
educational programs 

As soon as the results of the foregoing studies of the Committee of the American 
Council on Education become available, your Council will formulate its policy with 
regard to the courses in question and will notify the colleges of the action taken.— 
A. G. DuMez, Secretary 
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exemptions from formal requirements should be allowed, each in- 
stitution should conduct its own tests, examinations, and interviews. 
Since many of the correspondence and other special training courses 
are not comparable to college work, it would seem desirable that in- 
dividual institutions should develop their own system for testing the 
student in various subjects before allowing credit for the work com- 
pleted. By passing subject examinations and on the basis of mili- 
tary tests, the students might be allowed credit for some of the 
specialized training completed and a corresponding reduction in res- 
idence requirements for the degree. It does not appear necessary 
or desirable that all institutions should follow a uniform policy in 
allowing credit or in waiving residence requirements. It does seem 
desirable, however, that a maximum allowance should be agreed 
upon by the institutions, or, in the absence of agreement, it might 
be recommended by the American Council or the accrediting asso- 
ciations.” 


On the other hand, Williams College merely responded that they had 


taken no action as yet but that the policy finally adopted would probably 
be a liberal one. 


The New York State Department of Education has proven helpful. 


Their regulations are as follows: 


“1. The policy allowing ten hours of credit for military experience, 
originally adopted by the Regents on January 28, 1943, and re- 
affirmed on November 20, 1942, is continued. Institutions which 
allow credit for ROTC, physical training, hygiene and related 
courses may grant direct credit, in these terms, for military 
training in proportion to the length and extent of military 
service and without further examination. This credit, however, 
is not to exceed a total of ten hours and is recommended in 
preference to the credit specified above and may not be in addi- 
tion thereto. 


“2. Discretionary power remains with the colleges and universities 
of New York State to assign college credit on the basis of aca- 
demic achievement tests on the College level in courses given 
under the auspices of the United States Armed Forces Institute, 
provided such courses do not duplicate work for which the stu- 
dent has already received academic credit. The ‘competence 
profile’ submitted to the colleges and universities of the Insti- 
tute is deemed useful in educational and personal guidance. 


“3. Credit assigned by the colleges and universities on the basis of 
acadcmic achievement tests on the college level given under the 
auspices of the United States Armed Forces Institute may be 
accepted in meeting the subject matter requirements for qual- 
ifying certificates for admission to the various professional 
schools in so far as the State Education Department deems this 
work the equivalent of the required courses. 


“4. Institutions of higher learning in the State of New York may 
recognize secondary school credit given through the United 
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States Armed Forces Institute only on the basis of the policy 
established by the State Education Department.” 


Dr. Francis J. Brown of the American Council on Education showed 
a sincere desire to be as helpful as possible. Dr. Brown sent us a typed 
copy of the manuscript of “School and College Credit for Military Ex- 
perience” which at that time had not yet come from the press. 


Colonel Carl W. Hansen of the United States Armed Forces Insti- 
tute furnished a copy of (1) the Army Institute Catalog, (2) a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Examinations of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute,” and (3) “Sound Educational Credit for Military Experience.” 


Colleges of Pharmacy should formulate their policies relative to the 
granting of college credit for military experience at the earliest feasible 
date. 


It has been pointed out that 25% of the men and women in the armed 
forces are high school graduates who have not attended college; 10% 
entered the armed forces while they were undergraduate college stu- 
dents. It is estimated that about 50% of all the men and women in the 
armed forces will have attended one or more of the specialized schools 
and many hundreds of thousands more will have availed themselves of 
some off-duty educational program. These data give us some idea of the 
magnitude of the tasks which will soon be confronting our colleges. The 
students above referred to are being encouraged to initiate or continue 
their college studies after the close of hostilities. Some are already be- 
ing discharged. The problem is an immediate and ever-increasing one. 


There are many aspects of military experience which have at least 
potential educational value which merit careful consideration. Some of 
the more important ones are: (1) various formally organized training 
programs, varying from the basic military training programs to special- 
ized technical programs presented in the various “specialist schools,” not 
only within the armed forces but in civilian educational institutions un- 
der military jurisdiction. (2) Some colleges may feel that some work 
experience, such as employment in military hospital dispensaries, should 
be considered for conservative college credit. Your Committee feels that 
our colleges of pharmacy should give no credit for work of this type, 
even if done in well regulated hospital dispensaries. Credit for this kind 
of work might more appropriately be given by Boards of Pharmacy 
toward the practical experience requirement for licensure. This of 
course is strictly a Board problem and will be settled by them. (3) 
There is probably very little, if any, “off-duty education,” correspond- 
ence courses, library service, etc., which will need to be considered by 
colleges of pharmacy. 


It is evident from the above discussion that the problem of evalu- 
ating college credit for military experience may, in many instancs, be- 
come a difficult and involved problem, and it is fortunate that the armed 
forces have established a central clearing agency known as the United 
States Armed Forces Institute, at Madison, Wisconsin, to assist schools 
and colleges in this important work. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The function of this Institute is to assemble information, on the re- 
quest of the individual involved, regarding his educational activities 
while in, and prior to, entering the armed forces and to send this data to 
the colleges which the individual desires to enter. These records will be 
submitted on official Institute blanks only on request of the student de- 
siring such service. After receiving the Institute’s report, the college 
will make its own evaluation and record its decisions on blanks furnished 
hy the Council. Two of these blanks will be sent to the Council, which 
will retain one copy for its files and forward one to the student involved. 
The college will, of course, retain one copy for its own files. 


In order to further assist the colleges, the Institute will make avail- 
able equivalent civilian forms of their more important accreditation ex- 
aminations. These examinations may be obtained from the Cooperative 
Test Service of the American Council on Education, 15 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York City. The use of these equivalent civilian examina- 
tions should prove a great help to the colleges in testing their own stu- 
dents and in interpreting the examination and test results submitted to 
the colleges by the institute. The colleges may, of course, also use these 
tests in examining ex-service men who apply for admission and credit 
to their colleges, if they care to do so. 


Your Committee recommends that the American Council on Phar- 
maceutical Education inform its accredited colleges that it strongly ad- 
vises against the granting of blanket credit for military experience, ex- 
cept as the basic military training and indoctrination program required 
of all men and women in the armed forces may be credited toward the 
colleges’ military training, physical education, first aid or hygiene re- 
quirements. Credit, so permitted, should*be conservatively granted and 
never in excess of the amount of such work required or permitted by the 
college for the degree under consideration. 


Your Committee further recommends that the Council advise ac- 
credited colleges to avail themselves of the “clearing-house activities” of 
the United States Armed Forces Institute in assembling data and other 
information relative to the individuals under consideration. 


It.is recommended that the policy of the colleges should be to extend 
appropriate but conservative college credit for military activities. Your 
committee suggests that the maximum amount of credit allowed for mil- 
itary activities of all sorts should usually be less than one college term, 
or one-eighth of the requirements for the Bachelor of Science degree. 
Credit should be allowd only for such subjects as may be considered fully 
equivalent to the same or similar subjects in the degree course, and neve 
in excess of an hour for hour basis. 


It is also suggested that credit extended be granted on a vasis of 
educational values received rather than courses taken or experience 
gained. This means careful testing, usually by means of formal exam- 
inations, of many of the applicants applying for college credit. 


If the Council approves of these general recommendations of the 
Committee, it is suggested that our Secretary be requested to incorporate 


| 
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them in such a formal statement as may best serve the purpose of the 
Council. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Robert P. Fischelis 
Robert L. Swain 
Ernest Little, Chairman 


Since this report was made, Lt.-Cmdr. Earl J. McGrath of the 
U.S.N.R., who is a member of the American Council on Pharmaceutical 
Education, has supplied the following correspondence which describes 
the educational programs offered by the navy. 


“The Navy Department conducts several educational programs for 
which educational imstitutions may wish to give academic credit. Tech- 
nical programs such as basic training, service school courses, and fleet 
operational training, prepare for specialized duties performed by Naval 
personnel. The Off-Duty Education Program provides classroom and 
correspondencé courses for those who wish to pursue high school and 
college instruction in their leisure time. 


“The Navy Depart nent has frequently been asked to place an edu- 
cational value on the various courses offered through these two programs 
in order that academic institutions may award proper credit to Naval 
personnel who successfully complete them. This credit would be used 
to satisfy requirements for diplomas or degrees. 


“It is the policy of the Navy Department neither to give, nor to 
recommend, academic credit for courses completed during Naval service. 
The Navy Department does not award degrees or diplomas. This func- 
tion is performed by the colleges and secondary schools of the country. 
The Navy Department believes, therefore, that these institutions should 
assume responsibility for appraising educational programs for which 
academic credit is to be awarded. Descriptions of the various types of 
training completed by Naval personnel will be made available in order 
that academic institutions or educational associations may be able to 
evaluate in-service education.” 


A description of the Navy Off-Duty Education Program prepared 
by Lt.-Cmdr. McGrath appeared in The Educational Record for January, 
1944. If this is not available in your library, copies may be obtained 
from the American Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


At the annual meeting of District No. 5 at Aberdeen, South Dakota, 
a resolution was introduced by Mr. Frank:Moudry of Minnesota to the 
effect that we think the time has come when pharmacy should consider 
seriously the introduction of pre-pharmacy training. The resolution 
was passed unanimously. When Chancellor C. S. Boucher of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska heard the news he remarked “Now you are getting 
somewhere when retail druggists begin to think that way.” Undoubted- 
ly Chanceilor Boucher’s remark reflects the opinion of the most thought- 
ful and aggressive thinkers in the field of general education.—Editor. 


| 
| | 
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The American Institute of the History 
of Pharmacy 


The Second Annual Meeting of the American Institute of the His- 
tory of Pharmacy was held at Madison, Wisconsin, on April 7. Presi- 
dent Uhl stated that since the September 1943 meeting at Columbus the 
Institute had received important contributions as will be noted in the 
report of the treasurer. He stressed especially the fact that the whole- 
sale druggists of Wisconsin had contributed $2000 to the Institute and 
that Mr. Gustavus Pfeiffer, president of R. Warner & Co., Inc., of New 
York sent $2500 as a New Year’s gift, without any solicitation on the 
part of the Institute, as a token of his appreciation of the work and the 
aims of the Institute. 

An attractive pamphlet setting forth the aims and facilities of the 
Institute and reporting on its work and achievements has been printed 
and paid for by Mr. Oscar Rennebohm. These pamphlets are to be dis- 
tributed in the interest of the Institute and its work at the discretion of 
the officers. The treasurer’s report for the period July 1, 1943 to March 
31, 1944 is as follows: 


Cash on hand, July 1, 1943.................. 
Memberships—Individual 


$1,197.74 
$ 230.00 


Constituent ............ 50.00 

Supporting ; 50.00 

Dr. Urdang from Honorariums.... 645.00 
Sale of Scheele Brochures 51.10 
Special Contributions—McKesson-Robbins Co. 500.00 
F. Dohmen: Co. 400.00 

Yahr-Lange, Inc. 800.00 


Total Receipts 


Total 
DISBURSEMENTS 


Mutual Drug Co. 
George Pfeiffer 
Abbott Laboratories 
Dane County Druggists 


Dr. Urdang, Director—Salary 


300.00 
2,500.00 
500.00 
103.17 


$1,700.00 


Traveling Expense 68.03 

Printing and Stationery 21.35 

Photos and Mounting 25.50 

Corporate Seal 5.75 
Membership Dues—American Association of 

the History of Medicine 10.00 

Total Disbursements $1,830.63 

Cash in Bank, March 31, 1944 5,396.38 


6,029.27 


$7,227.01 


$7,227.01 
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SPECIAL MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Continued 


Consideration was given to a recommendation made by President 
Newton in his address at the Columbus meeting that an “appropriate 
committee, possibly the Problems and Plans Committee, should study the 
possibility of supplementing the Charters Study so that it may be re- 
juvenated as a sound basis for the Syllabus.” 


Dean Serles felt such a survey should cover graduate work and cul- 
tural education in addition to the material covered in the original Char- 
ters Report. 


Chairman Christensen suggested when the time is ripe we should 
approach the Foundation for funds to carry on the survey. Dean New- 
ton admitted that there were some objections to the survey being made 
at the present time, such as shortage of man-power to carry on such a 
study, and also the question as to whether such a survey if conducted 
under present conditions could be considered valid. He stated, however, 
that we badly need the information, and suggested that it might be bet- 
ter if the Association initiated some action along this line before some 
unreliable agency should do so. It was moved by Dean DuMez, seconded 
by Dean Serles, that a survey should be made, that the Executive Com- 
mittee should work on a plan and that when the plan is developed it 
may be desirable to secure financial assistance to carry on the study. 
This motion was approved. 


Resolution No. 1 from the Committee on Educational and Member- 
ship Standards making provision for inactive status in the case of a 
temporarily closed member-college, was considered. It was agreed that 
a policy should be formulated. After some discussion Dean Jenkins of- 
fered the following motion: 


Any member-college which finds it necessary to suspend operations 
due to the war emergency may, upon application to the Executive Com- 
mittee, be granted permission to go on an inactive status for the dura- 
tion of the emergency and one year thereafter, and may, upon resump- 
tion of operation be reinstated to active membership by a two-thirds 
vote of the Executive Committee. If the reinstatement is rejected, the 
college may be required to file an application for membership and sub- 
mit to inspection.” After a suggestion that the chairman and the sec- 
retary reword the motion and report to the Executive Committee, the 
motion prevailed. 


Chairman Christensen read a letter from Dean Curry stating that 
some colleges of pharmacy are admitting high school students from the 
upper third of the junior class before high school graduation, and that 
these students will be awarded high school diplomas as well as college 
credit for work done in college. It was agreed the chairman of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee should reply that if Dean Curry will inform him as 
to what colleges are doing this the Executive Committee will take appro- 
priate action. 


Chairman Christensen reported there have been several violations 
of the 32-months requirement. It was moved by Dean Newton that the 
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American Council on Pharmaceutical Education be requested to check 
to ascertain whether or not colleges are meeting the 32-months require- 
ment and other requirements for accreditation and that the American 
Council on Pharmaceutical Education report its findings to the American 
Association of Colleges of Pharmacy. This motion prevailed. 


At the Columbus meeting the resolutions from the Special Commit- 
tee on Teachers’ Conferences were referred to the Executive Commit- 
tee for study and final action. In considering these resolutions it was 
the opinion of the Executive Committee that the various proposals need- 
ed clarification and simplification. After a brief discussion it was moved 
by Dean Jenkins, seconded by Dean Serles that a committee consisting 
of Dean McCloskey as chairman, with the chairmen of the respective 
Teachers’ Conferences, be constituted a committee to re-study the rec- 
ommendations from the Special Committee on Teachers’ Conferences for 
the purpose of clarifying and simplifying the various proposals and re- 
port to the Executive Committee at the next annual meeting. The mo- 
tion prevailed. 


Nominations were asked for representatives on the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Foundation for Pharmaceutcial Education to 
succeed Dean Little whose term expires April 3, 1944. Chairman Chris- 
tensen explained that the Foundation has requested that the Association 
present two or more nominations. The nominees chosen were, Deans 
Little, Serles, Jenkins and Wilson. 


President Goodrich appointed Dean C. W. Ballard as the Associa- 
tion’s representative at the annual meeting of the American Foundation 
for Pharmaceutical Education to be held April 3, 1944. 


In the matter of the place and date of the annual meeting it was 
with the chairman of the Executive Committee to fix the time of the 
meeting of the A.A.C.P. to conform with the A.Ph.A. meeting as deter- 
mined by the Council of the A.Ph.A. 


Dean Ballard stated he had considered offering the suggestion that 
a full-time representative at Washington be employed to look after the 
interests of pharmaceutical education. He stated the time for the ef- 
fective use of such a representative had passed and no action was taken. 


Chairman Christensen reported Dr. George Urdang, Historian for 
the Association, had submitted samples of questionnaires to be sent out 
to the colleges of pharmacy for historical data. It was moved and sec- 
onded that the chairman of the Executive Committee be authorized to 
prepare and send out the questionnaires. 


Chairman Christensen read a letter from Dr. Newcomb to Secretary 
John Dargavel of the N.A.R.D. suggesting that the A.A.C.P. appoint 
two representatives to the Druggists Research Bureau. The Executive 
Committee agreed the Association should be so represented and Joseph 
H. Goodness and H. L. Kendall were named the representatives. 


The meeting adjourned at 7:45 P. M. 
Clark T. Eidsmoe 


Secretary 
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